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A—FLAT LEATHER BELT 
B—TENSION-CONTROLLING MO 


Chose Chicago Belting 


You can’t make a better buy than a Chicago Belting 
short center drive as illustrated for transferring power 
from motor to machine ! 


Facts prove the pulling power of this modern drive is 
more constant — more uniform across and around the 
pulleys than any other (non-leather) drive on the 
market. 


The reason is simple — there’s only one belt, one 
pulley grip, one even tension, one uniform power trans- 
fer — the whole belt works as one unit. There are no 
multiple strands and tensions, etc., to make the job 
more difficult and complex. 


Phone MOnroe 6-5050 for successful belting results. 
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Englewood and Allen-Bradley Bring You 
OILTIGHT 


LIMIT 
SWITCHES 


Here is a new line of remarkably compact 
Allen-Bradley limit switches . . . streamlined 
for fine appearance and built for millions of 
failure-free operations. 

The operating heads of these kimit switch- 
es may be attached to the switch body in four 
definite locations, each 90 degrees apart. 
A large selection of pushrods, lever arms, and 
other actuating mechanisms is available. 

The name plate cover has a synthetic rub- 
ber gasket to exclude oil. Terminals are easily 
accessible by removing the cover plate. The 
body is threaded for 42” conduit. The switch 
mechanism is snap-acting with one single 
pole normally open and one single pole nor- 
mally closed contact, electrically separated. 

The new Bulletin 802T limit switches are 
designed for machine tool applications. For 
further information send for a copy of Allen- 
Bradley Bulletin 802T. 


Roller lever type 
(Front View) for cav- 
ity mounting 
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Bulletin 802T roller 
lever limit switch 


Roller lever type (Rear View) 
showing terminals for n.o. & 
n.c. contacts 
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hrod limit switch Pushrod limit switch | Pushrod limit switch Pushrod limit switch Lever operated limit 
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EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


/ lewooed FLECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. a 


4 COMPLETE STOCKS TO DRAW FROM 


CHICAGO 


ROCKFORD SOUTH BEND GARY 
5801 S. HALSTED ST. 124 N. FIRST ST. 325 N. LAFAYETTE BLVD. 4172 BROADWAY 
GNGLEWOOD 4-7500 : DIAL 3-5441 DIAL 3-8233 DIAL 4-9441 


Statistics Of eee i 
—_<—4-—. Chicago Business © 


ONLY UNITED FLIES 


July 1954 June 1953 July 1953- 
Building permits See ee 928 974 96 
Coste > = ee ee 225 17,070,600 $ 16,919,300 $ 16,483,060 
Contracts awarded on building projects, =. 
| Cock: Co. SS eS ee 2,265 2,751 177 
Cost ee $ 72,419,000 $ 59,294,000 $ 101,364,00 
N AT ON S (F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
Real estate transfers_..-_»_»_-=S ov 8,308 8,910 8,36 
Consideration® 2235 = 2 Ss 6,589,896 $ 6,779,820 $ 6,883,89 
FASTEST Bank clearings —..________________$ 3,941,730,301  $ 4,113,920,646 $ 4,088,752,52 


Bank debits to individual accounts: ; 
Al R L | N F R 7th Federal Reserve District ___ _____.$22,232,000,000  $23,524,000,000 $23,456,000,00 
Ghicago-only es es __$11,445,689,000 $12,072,234,000 $11,643,223 


(Federal Reserve Board) 


TO ALL THESE Bank loans (outstanding)_______ _$ 2,757,000,000 $ 2,785,000,000 $ 2,846,000,06 


Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: ; 
Number of shares traded 1,737,681 1,561,495 1,072,460 
Market value of shares traded___ $ 61,830,176 $ 54,610,651 $ 36,874,098 


3 2 
CITIES! f= cane | 
G _ | Railway express shipments, Chicago area 749,297 850,157 922,65) 


Air express shipments, Chicago area____ 51,783 59,474 54,78 
L.C.L. merchandise cars... 17,087 17,603 19,0" 
Electric power production, kwh... 1,368,212,000 1,421,770,000 1,392,522,00 
Industrial gas sales, therms..... _. 11,077,776 12,723,316 12,390,2" 
Steel production (net tons)... 1,335,900 1,575,200 1,704,71 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago ‘ 
Transit Authority lines: 1 | 
Surface division” 3 ee 40,899,036 44,523,614 46,545, 10) 
Rapid transit division ____ 8,596,609 9,062,460 8,882 = 
Postal receipts: _< =) eee 8 10, 169:580 eae eel G2512 sean 9,613,1 
Air passengers: ‘ 
NEW YORK Arrivals J... = eee eee 340,471 352,725 3 : 
Departures. 2° eae eee, 7 361,611 374,041 3 
WASH | NGTON Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49—100)____ 118.0 117.3 1 a 
Receipts of salable livestock. _ 385,576 382,302 359 
Unemployment compensation claimants, at 
WEST Cook & DuPage counties__._»__ 87,831 97,721 28,1 


LOS ANGELES =| | October, 1954, Tax Calendar fi 
SAN FRANCISCO ; : Date Due Tax . Returnable to 


15 If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus 
: income tax withheld in previous month exceeds $100, ; 
Call Financial 6-5700 or an authorized : pay amount to Authorized Deposita 
travel agent. or remittance may be made at end of month with District Director of 


quarterly return directly to ternal Revenue 
15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and payment Director of Reyent 
for month of September (Illinois) ‘ 
15 Quarterly payment of estates tax District Director 0! 
; ~ ternal Revenue _ 
31 Illinois Unemployment Compensation contribution ; 
and wage report, and payment for third quarter of Director, Departmen 
1954 (UC-3 and UC-40) of Labor 
31 Fourth quarterly installment on 1953 Federal Unem- District Director 4 
ployment Compensation Tax ternal Revenue 


31 Quarterly return and payment (by depositary receipts 
or cash) of income and O.A.B. taxes withheld by em- e 5} 
ployers for third quarter of 1954 (Form 941). Domestic District Director of 
Help (Form 942) ternal Revenue 

31 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for District Director of B 
third quarter, 1954 ternal Revenv 
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A P Independent colleges 
in this E . S 

are caught in a two- 
way financial squeeze. 
ISSUC 20 


‘Their expenses are ris- 
ing, and the legacies left by individ- 
uals are dwindling. Now private 
colleges are banding into state-wide 
associations, formed for the sole 
purpose of soliciting contributions 
from corporations. Gordon Ewen’s 
article (Page 13) analyzes the new 
collegiate fund-raising effort. 


You might benefit personally if in- 
come taxes were limited to 25 per 
cent and scaled down from there, but 
how would it affect the revenues of 
the federal government? Frank E. 
Packard, executive vice president of 
the Western Tax Council, writes on 
Page 15 why he thinks the idea of 
such a limit is feasible. 


There are five-dollar words and 
ten-dollar words, but the latest word 
in the industrial vocabulary—auto- 
mation—is the most expensive of the 
lot. Lewis A. Riley (Page 16) ex- 
plores the question of whether small 
business can afford automation. 


On page 18 Phil Hirsch tells the 
fascinating story of powder metal- 
lurgy and how it is helping manu- 
facturers of small precision parts to 
cut costs and turn out better prod- 
ucts at the same time. 


Playing 36 holes of golf on Satur- 
days and Sundays may be your idea 
of how to stay physically fit, but a 
group of Peoria executives have 
worked out a different approach to 
the fitness problem. Their program 
is described on Page 20, and the arti- 
cle, incidentally, says that those who 
over-indulge in the Royal and An- 
cient Game are courting trouble. 


The Republican administration is 
working. to get the government out 
of businesses that compete with pri- 
vate enterprise. Uncle Sam _ has 
a myriad of activities, including run- 
ning railroads and hotels, making 
rope and rum. Washington corre- 
spondent Jack Robins (Page 21) tells 
why it won’t be easy for the govern- 
ment to make a speedy withdrawal. 
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CONVENTIONS 


SHOPPING CENTERS 


a ll 


PLANTS AND 
WAREHOUSES 


eliminates your personnel problems of hiring 


Kane can provide you.with a complete, individual watchmen, and also eliminates the 
uninterrupted watchmen or guard service. danger of having a single isolated man alone 
Personnel are trained, thoroughly experi- on the job. Kane Watchmen and Guards are 
enced, and fully supervised by Kane offi- smartly uniformed and the service includes 


cers who cruise assigned districts in insurance coverage, social security, unemploy- 
squad cars. In addition, the Kane Service ment taxes, and overtime. 


White for FREE lOdustrated Booklet gor a aaeca i sim 
| * KANE SERVICE 
or telephone MOhawk 4-6181 Sere 
_ for complete information. 510 North Dearborn Street 
Chicaga 10, Illinois 
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s The Editor’s Page 


jolid Accomplishment 


3etween now and the November elections the 

ecord of the 83rd Congress will be hotly debated 

yy the two political parties. One thing that isn’t 

ikely to be questioned is that the second session of 

he 83rd put a great deal of legislation on the books. 
The Republican administration claims an 800 

yer cent batting average on legislation it proposed. 
Among the 83rd’s accomplishments were: 


1. The first complete overhaul of the Revenue — 


jode, a monumental task. 

2. Passage of agricultural legislation setting up the 
rinciple of flexible price “supports as a substitute 
or rigid supports, which were accomplishing nothing 
ut to further build unwanted surpluses at a cost of 
illions of dollars. 

3, Extensive welfare legislation, including broaden- 
ng the base and increasing social security payments. 

4. Provision for easier home financing and new, 
larrower limits on public housing. 

5. The first steps in many years away from federal 
lomination of sources of electric power toward ar- 
angements to attract private business. 

6. Passage of a controversial and complex bill to 
ombat communism. 

The legislative record shows clearly the change in 
overnment philosophy under the Eisenhower admin- 
stration. The tax legislation placed emphasis on 
timulating private initiative. The agricultural bill 
stablished a new principle, which if applied and 
lowed to operate long enough may solve the thirty 
ear old problem of farm surpluses. The action on 
ousing and power was the first in many years toward 
lependence on private enterprise and away from 
lependence on government in these fields. 

Whatever may be said of the 83rd, it cannot be 
harged with being a “do nothing” Congress. We 
uspect, too, that most of the legislation passed will 
tand up extremely well under the test of time. 


table Dollar 


\ 
larly in 1951; the Federal Reserve Board con- 
lucted a survey to determine what typical consumers 
hought the future trend of prices would be. It 
ound that 77 per cent expected prices to rise. A 
hort time ago the Board conducted another such 
urvey and the results were vastly different. 

Only 16 per cent of the consumers queried expect 
urther price rises; many expect declines; most believe 
vices will remain ‘substantially unchanged for the 
alance of the year. 

Late experience supports the majority view. The 
ficial price barometers have changed relatively 
ttle. The prices of numbers of foods and manufac- 
red goods, including some which are highly im- 
ortant to the family budget, have declined. ‘There 
ave been more and bigger sales. And retailers, 


recognizing the upsurge in competition, have aggres- 
sively courted the consumer with price and other 
inducements. 

It looks as if the majority of Americans have 
developed markedly greater faith in the stability of 
the purchasing power of the dollar, an extremely 
healthy development. 


Assist By Adduci 


Unwittingly, James J. Adduci has become the 
sparkplug in the campaign to secure reapportionment 
of Illinois’ outmoded legislative districts. 

Whether or not the move to put Adduci on the 
ballot as an uncontested candidate for state repre- 
sentative from the second. senatorial district is suc- 
cessful, it supplies the campaign with a much needed 
and vividly dramatic iniquitous example. 

Adduci is the symbol of the West Side bloc—the 
group that for years has employed its disproportionate 
voting strength in the general assembly to defeat 


. better-government legislation. Adduci has been ac- 


quitted of charges in the “ghost payroller” case and 
of receiving money in connection with state con- 
tracts. Nevertheless, the evidence was such that even 
the most hardened observers of the political scene are 
shocked by the brazen attempt to return him to 
Springfield. 

Up to now the effort to secure passage of the Blue 
Ballot amendment that would effect the first reap- 
portionment of legislative districts since 1901 has 
been conducted as an appeal to the public’s reason. 

It has been pointed out that five of the present 
senatorial districts in Cook County have a population 
of 256,000, while there are five other districts in the 
county whose population is ten times as great. This 
means that citizens in the populous districts have 
only one-tenth the voting strength, for purposes of 


choosing members of the legislators, as the voters in’ 


the vestpocket districts. 

This should be argument enough to secure passage 
of an amendment that would restore equity to our 
legislative voting system. But if statistics alone do 
not suffice, the Adduci case certainly ought to jolt 
voters into action. 

In reapportionment, the West Side districts would 
be swallowed up and consolidated so as to trim their 
gross over-representation down to proper size. 

Passage of the reapportionment amendment on 
November 2 is the most devastating answer that can 
be given to Adduci and his shabby political cronies. 
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The Steak is the 
Star of the Show 
SIRLOIN ROOM 


“where the steak is born” 


World’s finest steaks are the 
star of the internationally 
famous SIRLOIN Room, Dis- 
played ona throne of ice, this 
royal treat is yours to select 
and brand... and have it 
custom broiled to your taste. 


See 


The ritual of the bullfight is a 
work of art. Now a gustatory 
and aesthetic pleasure is yours 
to enjoy in The Matador. 
Continental cookery at its finest. 


PRIVATE FACILITIES 


for sales meetings, banquets, 
wedding parties are available 


in The Stock Yard Inn. Com- 
plete accommodations for 
groups of 20 to 5000. 


Stock Yard Inn 


42nd and HALSTED STREETS 
TELEPHONE YARDS 7-5580 


12 Minutes From the Loop’’ 
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Here. _ There fae 
and Everywhere 


¢ Transistor Flood — General Elec- 
tric is tooling its Syracuse, N. Y., 
plant for mass production of tran- 
sistors, the midget-sized item that 
seems destined to replace vacuum 
tubes in radios, television sets, and 
other electronic products. Output, 
beginning next year, is expected to 
be in the millions. ‘The transistors, 
which are made from the metal ger- 
manium, will be produced by a 
“rate-grown’ method. The method 
involves introducing special impuri- 
ties, gallium and antimony, and vary- 
ing the heat controls during the 
germanium refining process. Several 
thousand transistors can be produced 
from one “rate-grown” ingot. The 
company is currently producing one 
ingot every ten days to meet the needs 
of the armed services. Commercial 
development, says GE, depends on 
how quickly the electronics industry 
designs circuits employing the high 
frequency transistors. 


e Competition for Scrabble — 
Scrabble walked away with game-of- 
the-year honors in 1953, but the 1954 
laurels may go to a newcomer with 
the low-brow name of Blockhead. 
Retailing at $1, it consists of 25 odd- 
shaped building blocks. The object 
is to build a tower, and whoever 
adds the block that causes the tower 
to collapse naturally becomes the 
“blockhead.” It was invented by 
Jerry D’Arcey, a Californian who 
found it too easy to build towers 
with his children’s building blocks. 
Saalfield Publishing Company of 
Akron, distributor for Blockhead 
east of the Rockies, expects it will 
double Scrabble’s 1953 sales record 
of $300,000. 


© Powerful Drug — A drug believed 
to be more powerful than adrenalin 
has been introduced by Winthrop- 
Stearns, Inc., of New York City. 
Called ‘“‘Levophed,” it was injected 


directly into the heart of a man w 
had been “dead” for over four m 
utes. His heart resumed beating i 
mediately after the injection. 


¢ Pub on Wheels — Half a “Pu 
lounge- car proved not enough 
the North Western Railway’s strea 
liner, “City of Denver.” The railro, 
which put in combination coa 
lounge “Pub” cars last January, fou 
they became so crowded with pass: 
gers that they have now replav 
them with full-length “Pubs.” 7 
unique cars are built on the me 
of the old-time English public hos 
with leaded windows, oak floor: 
and paneling, old English pri 
overhead lanterns, and an 4a 
beamed ceiling. 


© GM School — Hinsdale is the 
of the 26,000-square-foot mechar 
training center opened last month, 
General Motors Corporation. 7 
facilities permit instruction of mi 
than 500 at a time, and it is expec 
that 5,000 mechanics from GM 
and truck dealerships will atte 
each year. There are eight spec 
ized classrooms—one for each © 
division — plus an auditorium, © 
ference room, kitchen and cafete! 
The Chicago area center is the fi 
to be opened, and 21 others thro 
out the country are under const¥ 
tion. 


e You Be The Builder — D 
yourself now applies to the erect! 
of buildings 24 to 48 feet wide | 
whatever length you choose to by 
them. Inland Steel Products CG 
pany of Milwaukee, a subsidiary 
Inland Steel Company, has inj 
duced a prefabricated steel buile 
for farm or industrial use tha’ 
easily assembled from curved © 
piece panels. The panels serve b 
as structural members and exte’ 


(Continued on page 42) 
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These rotary kilns used in making portland cement 
are among the largest pieces of moving machinery 
in the world. They are as much as 500 feet long— 
the height of a 40-story building—and 12 feet in 
diameter—big enough to drive a car through. 


Out of these kilns comes a clinker that becomes 
portland cement. This cement is used to make con- 
crete, a construction material that has contributed 
much to the strength and welfare of America. 


Portland cement concrete helps create a better 
and stronger nation through such diverse uses as 
barracks and bridges, homes and hospitals, roads 
and reservoirs, streets and schools, farm improve- 
ments and factories, pipe lines and public build- 
ings. Concrete’s unusual resistance to weather- 
ing, fire, decay, termites and vermin and its low 
annual cost make it such a popular construction 


Modem Homes of Plenty’ 


material that the weight of concrete placed annu- 
ally exceeds the nation’s production of iron, steel, 
copper, lead, zinc, aluminum and other non- 
ferrous metals, brick, tile and lumber combined. 


Developing information for making even more 
durable and lower-annual-cost concrete is the job 
to which the Portland Cement Association is dedi- 
cated. Towards this goal scores of scientists and 
engineers are at work on field projects from coast 
to coast and in the Association’s laboratories near 
Chicago. Knowledge gained is made available to 
cement users quickly and freely through the PCA’s 
broad program of education and technical service. 


All of these activities are made possible by the 
voluntary financial support of PCA’s 69 member 
companies. These companies make a large part of 
the portland cement used in the U.S. and Canada. 


>ORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, 
no ional organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


One La Salle 
_ Street 


numbers among its tenants the out- 
standing insurance companies listed 
below. These firms selected this dis- 
tinguished building because of its cen- 
tral location, its imposing architecture, 
the high character of its occupancy, 
the excellent standard of service main- 
tained, and the prestige of its address. 


Acacia Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. 

Guarantee Mutual Life Co. 

Home Life Insurance Co. of New York 
Fred. S. James & Co. 

Loyal: Protective Life Insurance Company 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Indemnity Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. of 
New Jersey 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. 
Occidental Life Insurance Co. of California 
Ohio National Life Insurance Co. of Cincinnati 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of 
Worcester, Mass. 


Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada 
Union Central Life Insurance Co. of Cincinnati 


Inquiries are invited regarding space available, 
adaptability to specific needs, rentals, 
service features, and other details. 


L.-J. Sheridan & Co. 


Agents 
One La Salle St., Chicago - ANdover 3-7457 


Trends... 
in Finance 


and Business 


oe ae a eae 
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e Widening Fringe — Although 
payrolls have skyrocketed in the post- 
war period, fringe benefit payments 
are accounting for a larger and larger 
percentage of the payroll total. A 
study of 130 identical companies 
made by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States indicates that 
fringe benefits have jumped from 
15.2 per cent of payrolls in 1947 to 
20.2 per cent in 1953. 

U. S. firms are putting the stagger- 
ing total of between $20 billion and 
$25 billion a year into fringe items 
such as social security, company in- 
surance, pensions, and vacation pay- 
ments, estimates Dr. Emerson P. 
Schmidt, director of the chamber’s 
economic research department. 

Reports from 940 companies show 
fringe benefit costs of $720 per em- 
ploye in 1953. This is $76 higher 
than in 1951. The payments varied 
widely among the reporting com- 
panies, ranging from less than five 
per cent to more than 55 per cent 
of payroll. 

Banks, finance and trust compa- 
nies, big employers of white-collar 
help, devoted the highest percentage 
of payroll — 28.7 per cent — to 
fringe benefits. Lowest among the 
industries were pulp, paper, lumber, 
and furniture companies with an 


; average of 14.3 per cent. 


More than 97 per cent of the com- 
panies reported payments for em- 
ploye insurance programs, with pay- 
ments averaging 1.8 per cent of pay- 
roll. Payments for pensions were re- 
ported by 81 per cent of the compa- 
nies, with payments averaging 4.7 
per cent of payroll. 

On the subject of vacations, an- 
other source — Commerce Clearing 
House — reports that an analysis of 
1,064 important union contracts 
shows that more than five million 
workers, or 94 per cent of those coy- 


ered by the contracts, are eligible 
paid vacation periods running fr 
one to four weeks. In 1940, only 
per cent of workers covered by 
similar group of contracts got p: 
vacations. The petroleum refini 
industry ranks as the only one wh 
the majority of workers are cove: 
by a four-week agreement. 


e Analysts’ Demand — The fin 
cial analysts are out for action. T] 
have been smarting ever since tl 
received a setback in their quest 
financial data in October, 1953, wk 
the Securities and Exchange Comn 
sion stopped requiring corporatii 
with listed securities to publish qu 
terly sales figures. Now through | 
National Federation of Finan 
Analysts Societies, representing mi 
than 3,800 individual analysts, 
have requested the commission 1 
only to reinstate the quarterly sé 
report — Form 9-K — but to expa 
it to include information on 

income before and after taxes, z 
on any special reserves, write-offs, 
non-recurring profits. Such infor 
tion is necessary for the protectior 
the investing public, the anak 
claim. They made their request 
the commission after failing, ear. 
in the year, to obtain volunt 
agreements from corporations to F 
vide sales data every three months 


¢ Technical Pay — Technical ¢ 
administrative employes tend to 
ceive similar pay for similar quai 
cations—regardless of their indus: 
location, or the size of their cé 
panies. So states the American M 
agement Association following 

analysis of 20 positions in 32 ce 
panies. The companies are loca 
in urban and rural areas, vary in 

nual sales from $5 million to m 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Know whett happening... 


® We've found that knowing what’s business life of our community. 
going on is important to our cus- Because we keep a finger on the 
tomers. We keep abreast of the pulse of Southtown Chicago’s fi- 


latest techniques in our own field, nancial life, we are in an unusual 
the changes taking place in laws position to serve individuals or cor- 
and regulations, and, equally sig- porations who do business in our 
nificant, we’re in touch with the area. 
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CHICAGO CITY BANK 


and Trust Company 
Halsted at 63rd 


MUTUAL NATIONAL BANK 


Halsted at 79th 


MBERS FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE COMPANY e MEMBERS FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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NE of these days, with proper 
advance notice, you may be vis- 
= ited at your office by a team of 
‘0 college presidents — possibly Dr. 
illiam Selden of Illinois College 
acksonville) and Dr. Ernest A. 
mson of Lake Forest College. 
se scholarly gentlemen have a 
irpose: they will ask that your firm 
mtribute to the Associated Col- 
ges of Illinois, an organization of 
small to medium-sized independ- 
t colleges. 

The Ilinois institutions are bat- 
ng for survival. Their combined 
erating deficit runs in the neigh- 
thood of $2 million a year. In late 
52 the 22 colleges joined in a co- 
€rative effort to seek contribu- 
ms from industry. Their 1954 goal 
a modest $250,000, equal to just 

eighth of the deficit. 

aculty salaries serve as a fair 
asure of their plight. The average 
inder $4,000—something less than 
2 annual wage of an elevator op- 
tor in a Loop office building. 
mall-college financial difficulties 
= not confined to Illinois. Over the 
ion, close to one half of the pri- 
ely supported colleges are in the 
and getting in deeper all the 


“@lReid Memorial Library is the 
rt of independent Lake Forest College. 


Should Business FAlelp 
The Private College? 


COMMERGE 


By GORDON EWEN 


College presidents are ringing corporation doorbells 


in the effort to keep their institutions alive 


time. A good many college presi- 
dents are losing sleep. 

Nub of the problem is today’s tax 
structure. It militates against the 
accumulation of large fortunes 
which in the past have been the chief 
support of private education. Col- 
leges are getting fewer legacies, and 
those they do get fail to measure up 
to the tremendous sums bequeathed 
to education by men like Carnegie, 
Harkness, Rockefeller, and Eastman. 
The number of moderate-sized gifts 
made annually to alumni funds has 
increased appreciably, but the 
plague of deficits continues to spread. 


Increase Seen 


While individual donors will con- 
tinue to be the biggest contributors 
to academic budgets for many years, 
there is nothing far-fetched about 
the idea that company giving. can be 
made to become an increasingly im- 
portant factor in collegiate financial 
history. 

Some idea of the potential is af- 
forded by the experience of welfare 
and health agencies. Business giving 
to the Chicago Community Fund, 
for example, tops $5 million a year. 
Only ten years ago corporate dona- 
tions accounted for just over 40 per 
cent of the Community Fund’s total 
collections, the remainder coming 


from individual donors, including 
employes. ‘Today close to 62 per cent 
of the fund’s income comes direct 
from company treasuries. 

The college effort is picking up 
momentum. Groups similar to the 
Illinois association have been formed 
all over the country. Significantly, a 
number of leading corporations and 
top business executives have provid- 
ed the spark of leadership. Several 
companies that used to make their 
educational and charitable grants in 
secrecy so as not to encourage a flood 
of additional requests now publi- 
cize their gifts to state or regional 
associations of colleges. The idea is 
to put a bee in other corporate bon- 
nets. 

When the college presidents are in 
your office, they will do more than 
beg for a handout. They may, for in- 
stance, point out that Americans are 
the most-schooled people in the 
world with about one fifth of our 
youth going to college. This is five 
times the proportion in England, six 
or seven times that in Germany and 
ten times that in France. 

Even though you may be the type 
of businessman who takes offense at 
campus-born professorial suggestions 
for running or remaking the nation’s 
economy, you will probably find 
yourself agreeing that the United 
States’ world industrial leader- 
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LEFT: The campus of Aurora College. CENTER: Dr. Wilson (left) gives Standard of Indiana’s check to Dr. Coffman of the Associat 
Colleges of Illinois. RIGHT: Chemistry student at George Williams College, Chicago. 


ship and the freedom of its individ- 
ual citizens would wither away if 
our colleges closed their doors. 

Or the two presidents can make a 
case that higher education is here to 
stay; that if the independent col- 
leges die through lack of donations, 
tax-supported state universities will 
inevitably be enlarged. And because 
of the expense and inefficiency of all 
tax-collection systems, it will cost 
both business and the public a great 
deal more to support enlarged state 
schools than it would to make direct 
contributions to independent col- 
leges. This has long been the convic- 
tion voiced by Harry Wells, who re- 
cently retired as vice president and 
business manager of Northwestern 
University. 


Division of Money 


If your company gives to the Asso- 
ciated Colleges of Illinois, 60 per 
cent of the money will be divided 
equally among the 22 schools, and 
the remaining 40 per cent will go to 
them on the basis of enrollment. 

The idea of colleges joining hands 
to raise money originated with the 
United Negro College Fund, formed 
in 1944 under the leadership of John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. In its ten years 
the fund has distributed between 
$10 and $11 million among 31 negro 
schools. The current campaign is be- 
ing conducted in 40 cities, and the 
goal is $1,750,000. Also in progress 
is a five-year campaign with an objec- 
tive of $5 million for capital pur- 
poses. 


In Chicago the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund expects to raise $100,000, 
with between 60 and 70 per cent 
coming from corporations and char- 
itable and educational foundations. 
The remainder will come from indi- 
viduals, including local alumni. 


The first association of colleges or- 
ganized on a statewide — rather than 
nationwide—basis was the Associated 
Colleges of Indiana. It started infor- 
mally in 1948 when the presidents of 


Illinois Roster 


The Associated Colleges of Illinois, 
Inc., is seeking corporate donations 
on behalf of 16 Protestant, three 
Roman Catholic, and three non-sec- 
tarian colleges. Headquarters are at 
220 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, and 
the executive director is Dr. Harold 
C. Coffman, former president of 
George Williams College. Following 
is a list of the member colleges and 
their approximate enrollments: 


Augustana 
Aurora 
Barat 
Blackburn 


Greenville 

Illinois 

Illinois Wesleyan 
Lake Forest 

Lincoln’. eS 
McKendree 
MacMurray - 
Millikin 


Mundelein 
North Park - 
Quincy 
Roosevelt _ 
Shimer 
Shurtleff 


Wabash and Earlham colleges cot 
bined their talents in ringing coi 
pany doorbells. They made six cal 
and got two subscriptions totalit 
$15,000. Now the Indiana assoéi 
tion has grown to 12 member c 
leges. It raised $433,000 from 8' 
corporations in the 1953-54 academ 
year. 

The Indiana effort was a demo 
stration of the inherent truth of # 
old slogan—“United we stand; divi 
ed we fall.” Individually, small ¢ 
leges had scant success with corp 
rate solicitation; collectively, th 
could make a convincing argumei 
The result has been that in the ke 
few years the independents have £ 
up 32 groups in pursuit of the cc 
porate dollar. Twenty-nine dre 
membership only from within thé 
own state, and the other three @ 
regional. Altogether, 402  colleg 
with student bodies of around 30) 
000 are engaged in co-operative fur 
raising. 


Medical Fund 


Medical schools have joined © 
act through the medium of the 
tional Fund for Medical Educatic 
which last year received 994 cory 
rate gifts totaling $1,367,000. 
fund pools industry contribu 
with those received from the med 
profession and makes grants [0 ~ 
schools. 

The infant co-operative 
ment furnishes a logical and €@ 
venient method for company gi 

(Continued on page 42) ; 
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Putting a Limit on Taxes 


When rates were reduced sharply in the 


1920’s, federal revenue actually rose and 
a third of the national debt was paid off 


last month by the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee on the Reed- 
irksen amendment, is a milestone 
our long history of income taxa- 
m. The Reed-Dirksen amendment 
‘oposes to limit Federal income tax 
tes — both individual and corpo- 
te — to 25 per cent, and scale down 
I lesser income tax rates in pro- 
tion. Provision is also made for 
tes higher than 25 per cent, for 
ort periods when emergencies war- 
nt. The favorable report on this 
nendment now means that it will 
‘live business when Congress con- 
mes in January. 
The country at large seems to want 
reduction, yet, realistic evaluation 
our position in the world seems 
demand large governmental rev- 
mes. How to meet the demands of 
payers and taxpaying corpora- 
ns for lower tax rates and still 
eet the necessities for large govern- 
lental income,-is a question to 
Nich there is no certain answer. 
at an examination of our fiscal ex- 
irience not too long ago opens up 
sme possibilities which are worth 
samining. Is it possible to cut in- 
widual and corporate income tax 


ix favorable recommendation 


The author is executive vice presideot of 
pe estern Tax Council. 


rates and still give Washington the 
money it needs? Do we have any 
facts to guide us? Have we ever cut 
income tax rates, and what hap- 
pened? 

Our top maximum income tax 
bracket during World War I and im- 
mediately thereafter, was 65 per cent. 
In the later 1920’s income tax rates 
were reduced all along the line. Yet 
despite those reductions, Washington 
was able to balance the budget, pay 
off about one-third of the national 
debt and cancel several billions in 
loans to foreign countries. If lower 
taxes could do all that, there is a 
powerful plausibility for returning 
to some such modest ceiling. 

It may be of interest to’ look at 
the exact record on revenue collec- 
tions of the federal government from 
1925-30, the maximum income tax 
rates and the personal exemptions 
during that period. 


Total 
Internal 
Revenue Moximum Personal 
Collections Rate Exemptions 

1925 $2,584,140,000 40% $2,500 
1926 2,836,000,000 24% 3,000 
1927 2,865,683,000 24% 3,500 
1928 2,790,536,000 20% 3,500 
1929 2,939,054,000 20% 3,500 
1930 3,040,146,000 20% 3,500 


In the period of the 1920's, the 
maximum individual surtax rates 
were successfully lowered from 65 


By FRANK E. PACKARD 


per cent to 20 per cent, and at each 
step the budget was balanced, a 
surplus created and $10 billion in 
debt paid off. More specifically, in- 
ternal revenue for each of the years 
1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, and 1930, 
was greater than the total for 1925 
when higher rates prevailed. More- 
over, during the entire period, the 
corporation income tax ranged no 
higher than from 11 to 13.5 per cent. 


At the same time that tax rates 
were decreased, tax exemptions for 
the married taxpayer were increased 
from $2,000 to $2,500, to $3,500 in 
1927, while credit for each depend- 
ent went up from $1,000 to $1,500. 
This helped every low income fam- 
ily. Despite the lower tax rates and 
higher exemptions, internal revenue 
for the federal government still 
went up. 

How we can get larger tax yields 
on lower tax rates need not puzzle 
anyone. A tax system which cuts too 
heavily into capital and worker 
spending, thereby reduces the 
amount of productive effort, labor 
and capital we can employ. That, 
in the long run, cuts down the tax 
yield. On the other hand, a tax sys- 
tem which encourages the use of 
more money in producing goods, 
farm produce and services, which 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Is The Price Tag on Automatior 


; 


5 


New production devices have performed miracles for big business 


now smaller companies are examining their pocketbook 


ABOVE: Westinghouse’s new Colum- 
bus plant is mechanized to provide 
the maximum in automatic materials 
handling. Fifty-one separate con- 
veyor systems, stretching 27 miles, 
are used to get parts to the right 
place at the right time. 


RIGHT: An overhead single-rail con- 
veyor carries six-cylinder auto en- 
gines through all assembly opera- 
tions, in and out of power tests and 
to the doors of waiting freight cars 
at Ford Motor’s Cleveland engine 
plant. 


By 


LEWIS A. RILEY 


rt the new Buick V-8 engit 
A plant in Flint, Mich., there 
a nifty little machine designe 
to make the eyes of a manufacturit 
vice president pop right out in @ 
tonishment. Called a two-way, ho™ 
zontal broach, this mechanical mo: 
ster is 65 feet long and weighs “ 
tons. When its 762 automaticall 
synchronized tools are drilling, reay 
ing and milling an engine block — 
thunderous unison, it removes a tl 
tal of 140 feet of metal every minut) 
It does the work that once requir 
17 separate machines and alme 
half again that number of individ 
machine operators. 
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Too High For Small Firms? 


As someone has remarked, it never 
tops for a cup of coffee and, as yet, 
as never had an argument with any 
ther robot machinery nearby. 

For those who may feel that this 
andy instrument is just what they 
eed to step up factory production, 
de price tag on the two-way, hori- 
ontal broach — which is only one of 
000 delightfully complex process- 
ag machines occupying the 850,000 
yuare feet of assembly lines at the 
lint plant — comes to just over 
350,000. 

It is precisely such boxcar finan- 
ial figures as this that have left the 
mall and middle-sized manufacturer 
onvinced that the initiation fees 
ito the wonderful new world of 
utomation* are far beyond his own 
ocketbook. If automation is’ now 
reeding the second industrial revo- 
ition, he will have to wait several 


*A recent definition of automation reads, 
utomation describes the automatic or 
mi-automatic processing or materials han- 
ling devices that integrate two or more 
anufacturing operations with a resulting 
ving in manpower, an increase in produc- 
on, or an improvement in product.” 


generations until the revolutionist’s 
weapons become somewhat more bar- 
gain-priced. 

It is hardly surprising that many a 
smaller manufacturer, after his first 


enlightening exposure to the marvels 
of automation and the manner in 
which it is conserving manpower, in- 
creasing production and improving 


(Continued on page 24) 


ABOVE: This 45-foot broach weighs 
75 tons, but it isn’t the largest in 
Buick’s new engine plant at Flint, 
Mich. It operates entirely by push- 
button, automatically machining the 
three sides of cylinder heads. 


LEFT:. High quality mass production 
results from special purpose ma- 
chines like this one ‘at Ford’s Rouge 
plant which drills the entire oil sys- 
tem in an auto crank case in one 
continuous operation. 


Powder metal briquettes must be sintered in furnace as one of final steps in partmaking 


METAL POWDER MAY SAVE YOU MONEY 


Feeding powder 
turns out 20 to 60 briquettes a minute. 


into 75-ton press that 


It is leading the way to stronger and cheapeé 


precision parts for many firm 


HE M21A4 booster is a hunk of 

brass you can hold in the palm 

of your hand. It is a part of the 
fuse mechanism in artillery shells. 
For a long time, the booster was 
made from brass bars. But a few 
years ago, Army ordnance switched 
to brass powder. To date, the change 
has saved taxpayers more than $10 
million. 

The happy ending of this little in- 
dustrial drama is an unusual, but 
not isolated, case of what powder 
metallurgy is doing to production 
costs in a variety of industries these 
days. The ubiquitous powders are 
reducing the cost of manufacturing 
everything from model trains to jet 
engine parts. 

Within recent years, metal powder 
has been fabricated into a host of 
new parts and products. The list 
ranges from roller chain bearings to 
hub and clutch parts for phono- 


By 
PHIL HIRSCH 


graph record changers, and include 
the driver grid of radio transmitter 
helical gears used in food mixei 
and washing machines, dishwashe 
timers, and the filmloading doo 
knob and key used on a nationall 
advertised line of motion pictur 
cameras. 


Auto Use Doubles 


Since 1945, use of metal powde 
parts in the automotive industry he 
increased 100 per cent .The aut 
makers were the first American mar 
ufacturers to use the technique; the 
imported powdered metal from Et 
rope in the 1920's, and used it i 
clutches, and water and oil pump 
Today, the average car contains é 


Powder metallurgy is particularly applicable to very small parts. Arrows point to attached parts that are the 
same as those held in the fingers. 


ast 75 metal powder products — 
sarings in the starter, generator, 
stributor, differential, and steering 
jlumn assemblies; shock absorber 
istons; oil pump gears; transmis- 
on gears; door latches; and _ parts 
the wiper and heater motors. 


Many new uses reflect improve- 
ents in metal powder technology. 
he basic appeal of this fabrication 
ethod lies in the fact that it virtu- 
ly eliminates the scrap that is in- 
erent in casting or machining. The 
€ in which the powder is formed 
to the finished product also molds 
ooves, holes, and other design de- 
ils. By conventional methods, this 
mrmally requires separate opera- 
ms on expensive machine tools 
erated by skilled, and equally-ex- 
sive workers. Much closer toler- 
ice can be specified when a part is 
de of metal powder. In addition, 
s that won’t combine when 
her fabrication methods are used 
| be mixed in powder form. 


Within the past few years both the 
ality and variety of metal powders 
ve improved. Powder makers have 
e the grain size of their product 
e uniform, a vitally important 
4 since grain size determines 


a vy of the physical qualities of the 


finished part. A whole family of new 
alloys has been introduced. One of 
the most widely used is a bronze pow- 
der containing 90 per cent copper 
and 10 per cent tin. Formerly, the 
fabricator had to buy pure copper 
and pure tin and mix the bronze 


himself. With the powder manufac- 


turers performing this task on a large- 
quantity basis, accuracy of the mix 
and uniformity of the alloy have im- 
proved substantially. 

The presses used to squeeze the 
powder before it is fused into a solid 
part in a furnace have also been im- 
proved. Officials of Kux Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago, one of the major 
press manufacturers, report that some 
manufacturers are now able to make 
parts considerably larger than the 
maximum four square inches that 
prevailed a few years ago. 


Presses Improved 


This improvement is due to in- 
creasing use of heavier presses. For- 
merly, a press with more than 250 
tons pressure per square inch was 
virtually unknown outside of the 
automobile industry. Now presses of 
up to 400-ton capacity are making 

(Continued on page 28) 


After being formed on press, green briq- 
uettes are readied for sintering. 


Powder metal part in the making. Bar- 
shaped cavity (left arrow) on press has. 
been filled with powder from feed shoe 
which then moves away in direction shown 
by arrow at right. 


Teaching facts about the “front-office slump.” 


Keeping Executives Fit 


Peoria business leaders have a unique program for staying in shape 


OU may not know it, but sitting 
Vi a desk all day long causes 

wear and tear on the body that 
can be as damaging as anything an 
athlete encounters. 

The strains and stresses that attack 
the executive differ in kind from 
those that hit the athlete, but not in 
effect. An executive’s lot is even 
worse, in a sense; when the athlete 
gets hurt, it usually happens in a few 
seconds, but with the businessman, 
the process ordinarily takes years. As 
a result, many businessmen don’t 
become aware of what’s happening 
until it’s too late. 

Three years ago, a few Peoria ex- 
ecutives realized these facts and de- 
cided to do something. They formed 
an unusual organization known as 
the Peoria Adult Physical Fitness 
Association — unusual because it pro- 


ee 


vides. a conditioning routine tailor- 
made to fit the needs of the indi- 
vidual member. The validity of this 
approach is indicated by the fact 
that today the association has about 
100 members, executives of five 
Peoria firms. 


May Add Foremen 


One of the five — Keystone Steel 
and Wire Company — is thinking of 
adding its foremen to the group. 
The other companies represented in 
the association are the local branch 
of the Block and Kuhl department 
store chain; Central Hlinois Light 
Company; J. D. Rozell Company, 
outlet of the National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corporation; and the Toledo, 
Peoria and Western Railroad. 

“We're not trying to produce any 


Beginners take ‘exercise tolerance 


aw 


test. 


All-Americans,” explains Jay Bende® 
director of the association. “But w 
are helping members do a_betté 
day’s work by showing them how t 
get rid of that ‘knocked dowi 
dragged out’ feeling. And they? 
getting more out of leisure-time a) 
tivities, too. On an average Monde 
morning, you’d probably find few: 
aches ahd pains among these exec’ 
tives than among most other grou) 
of the same size. Our members hav 
been able to dispense with the 


all week long, and they know 
much exercise they can take.” 


versity of Illinois, maintains that 
man who sits at his desk all day lor 
frequently gets pains in his 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Getting T he U. S. Out of Business 


Isn't Going to Be So Simple 


By 


- SACK ROBINS 


Wires Andrew Jackson was 
President, the United States 
Navy opened a rope factory in 
Boston to make sure it would not 


have to depend on Russian sources - 


for the lines with which to equip 
its men of war. Today the Boston 
Rope Walk is still turning out rope 
for the Navy, although in the more 
than 100 years since its establishment 
the reason for its existence has dis- 
appeared. 
Many times since Andrew Jack- 
son’s day the government has under- 
taken some new activity in the field 
of business, and such is the staying 
power of bureaucracy that most of 
them are still dug in. 

For example, the Army operates 

big optical business turning out 
pectacles for its personnel. With a 
factory in St. Louis and eleven 

anches overseas (Korea, Japan, 
Okinawa, Philippines, Honolulu, 
Alaska) it turned out more than 
300,000 pairs in 1951. 


List Is Long 


_ Last year, in the manufacturing 
field alone, in addition to rope and 
pectacles the government was com- 
peting with private business in these 


ie Coffee roasting, paint, rubber, 
marking devices, dentures, shipbuild- 
ng, guns, ammunition, moving pic- 
hares, chain, fertilizer, bakery goods, 


Biting, ice cream, flags, magne- 
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The government has long been the dominant factor in U. S. shipbuilding. 


sium, caustic soda, acetylene, rum, 


clothing, furniture, wooden boxes, 
binding, mail bags, sleeping bags, 
aluminum, chlorine, oxygen, and 
small boats. This list fails to account 
for additional government competi- 
tion in the fields of transportation, 
service, construction, maintenance, 
and repairs. 

Examination of the list shows sev- 
eral items for which the government 
is a big customer: ships, guns, am- 
munition, and mail bags, to pick a 
few. Why shouldn’t the government 
make the articles for which its re- 
quirements either outweigh those of 


the public or in which the govern- 
ment purchase is the biggest portion? 

It is a measure of how unobtru- 
sively ‘creeping socialism” has in- 
jected itself into our national think- 
ing that the question can be put in 
this fashion. In the American tradi- 
tion, it is more fitting that the same 
question be put the other way about: 
Why should not private industry 
manufacture the things the govern- 
ment needs, even when the govern- 
ment is the biggest customer? 

That is the way in which President 
Eisenhower’s administration is, in 
effect, asking the question. A House 
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The U. S. operates a railroad in Alaska 


committee which delved into the 
subject concluded: “Almost every- 
thing that is required by federal 
agencies could be supplied by or 
through commercial concerns, states, 
counties, or municipalities.” It quot- 
ed approvingly from a speech Ike 
made in Worcester, Mass., in Octo- 
ber, 1952, in which he said: “I be- 
lieve in our dynamic system of pri- 
vately owned business and industry. 
They have proven that they can sup- 
ply not only the mightiest sinews 
of war, but the highest standard of 
living in the world for the greatest 
number of people.” 


No Flat Answer 


Examination of the simple ques- 
tion: “Should the government get 
out of business?” does not permit an 
equally simple yes or no answer. ‘The 
transportation of mail and _ parcel 
post is a business. Should the govern- 
ment get out of that business? “The 
country decided long ago that this 


COMMERCE 


and runs a hotel in the Virgin Islands. 


business is definitely a field for gov- 
ernment. 

‘The question begins to shade in 
such activities as electric power pro- 
duction, mass social insurance, hous- 
ing construction, or shipbuilding. 
The argument can logically be made 
that it is proper for the federal 
government to build “TVA systems 
even though it does not monopolize 
the field, as in the case of the post 
office. ‘There may be times when pub- 
lic need so far outstrips private ca- 
pacity —say in housing— that gov- 
ernment help is required; or foreign 
labor costs so handicap domestic 
industry — as in shipbuilding — that 
it behooves the government itself to 
take over. Such cases have to be ex- 
amined on their merits under exist- 
ing conditions. 

But there are many activities that 
plainly do not carry the excuse of 
such national considerations. 

Rope making is a good example. 
In Boston the Navy manufactures 
around six million pounds of rope a 


year, which amounts to about five 
per cent of the total rope consump- 
tion in the United States. This sup- 
plies only one-third of the Navy’s 
needs; the remaining two-thirds are 
purchased on the commercial market. 


Superiority Dubious 


The Navy claims its own rope is 
economically produced and superior 
to commercial rope. But it gives no 
indication of this superiority in using 
the rope, since it intermingles the 
two types in actual use. The Coast 
Guard buys cheaper from private 
industry. 


Or consider coffee. The armed 
forces roast and grind their own 
coffee — 88 to 105 million pounds @ 
year, about five per cent of total 
U. S. consumption —on the ground 
that it is economical and provides 
the only means of controlling qual 
ity. But the Veterans Administration, 
which buys five million pounds @ 

(Continued on page 35) 


The armed forces are in the business of roasting coffee . . . 


and making clothes 
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STANDARD OIL LABORATORIES 
now have created a great new motor oil 


NEW SUPER PERMALUBE 


- CAN SAVEYOU UPTO 2 GALLONS 


OF GAS IN A TANKFUL! 


New Super PERMALUBE gives you the most 
complete lubrication and protection that 
money can buy. Now with an amazing new 
feature—multi-grade viscosity—it cuts en- 
gine drag and friction so much that in average 
stop-and-go driving you can actually save up 
to 2 gallons of gas in a tankful. 

New Super PERMALUBE not only saves 


gasoline but does everything the finest lubri- 
cating oil can do and gives you all these other 
advantages: @ Cuts oil consumption an aver- 
age of 36.8% e Prevents valve-lifter rusting 
trouble @ Reduces combustion chamber 
deposits @ Greatly increases engine power. 
Costs only a little more and it will actually 
pay for itself. 


You expect more from STANDARD ) and get it! 


COPYRIGHT 1954, STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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Our business 
is protecting 
your business! 


’ Guard your and your family’s inter- 
est in your business with Pruden- 
“Ownership Control Plan.”’ 


tial’s 


The death of a business partner often 
forces the remaining partner to sell 
out in order to avoid unwanted 
partners or costly litigation. 


Through The Prudential’s “Owner- 
ship Control Plan,” you can be sure 
your business will remain in the 
right hands if death should remove 
you or your partner from the scene. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 
The Prudential, Newark, N. J. 
Send me, without obligation, your pam- 


r ai 
I | 
| | 
phlet ‘“‘The Most Important Business De- | 
| cision of Your Life.” I 
I | 
I l 
I I 
I | 

| 


NAME qs. 
PADD RESO, ciao 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 
A mutual life insurance company 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. 


GODFREY H. KURTZ 


and Associates 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


FOR EFFICIENT 
TIME STUDY and 
JOB EVALUATION! 
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products, is mightily impressed, and 
subsequently horrified by the stag- 
gering capital outlays required for 
automatic equipment. 

It is true thatthe new science of 
automation has made its most spec- 
tacular accomplishments in big in- 
dustry where long production runs, 
notably of automobile engines, elec- 
tronic components, major appliances 
and chemicals, have been ‘“auto- 
mated,” as the experts say, only after 
formidable initial investments. 

Nevertheless, the automation pio- 
neers are doing no more than blazing 
the trail, and their knowledge and 
experience is already being applied 
—ona smaller scale but with equally 
stimulating results — by scores of 
smaller manufacturers who are 
adopting automation step by step, 
machine by machine, and with re- 
markably modest outlays. 

Actually, the value of automation 
can best be gauged in terms of unit 
costs. The plant that produces by 
the millions can certainly afford to 
spend more on automatic machinery 
that pares pennies off unit costs than 
the small operator who produces by 
the hundreds of thousands. 


Ford Uses 


The Ford Motor Company, prob- 
ably the principal exponent of auto- 
mation in the auto industry, set up 
a separate automation department 
seven years ago. Its new engine plants 
at Dearborn, Mich., and Cleveland 
are scarcely challenged as the most 
completely automated in the world. 

Over a quarter of a mile long, the 
Cleveland assembly line can turn out 
4,600 six-cylinder engines daily with 
scarcely a human hand touching one 
of them. Rough castings, propelled 
by automatic conveyors, are worked 
over by 42 automatic machines which 
turn, up-end and position each unit 
as it receives 530 precise cutting and 
drilling operations. The automatic 
line inspects its own work, rejects 
inferior workmanship, even  an- 
nounces on a master automatic tool- 
control board when a particular ma- 
chine needs a fresh cutting tool. 

To Ford engineers, such plants 
are only a step toward complete 
automation. Today, before a new 
Ford plant site is even cleared, auto- 


mation engineers begin planning the 
automated production lines. ‘This 
“cornfield” policy, as the Ford peo- 
ple like to call it, will ultimately 
lead to the day when castings will 
start out on several massive assembly 
lines and end up hundreds of yards 
away in a completed car — with no 
human even thinking of tinkering 
with the machines or what one auto- 
mation engineer calls their “synthetic 
intelligence.” | 


Capacity Upped 250 Per Cent 


At Curtiss-Wright’s plant at Wood 
Ridge, N. J., a newly “automated” 
aircraft engine assembly line has in- 
creased plant capacity by 250 per 
cent, yet it occupies 42 per cent less 
space than the former assembly line: 
Here long banks of automatic ma’ 
chinery, some five times speedier thar 
the best human machinist, tighter 
bolts and crimp fasteners at light 
ning speed. One machine assemble 
a complete crankshaft, automatically 
turning and positioning parts as i 
operates. 

While automotive and aircraft en) 
gine manufacturers have been in the 
forefront of the automation revolu 
tion, other major industries are no 
far behind. At the new $45 million 
Westinghouse appliance plant in 
Columbus, Ohio, 4,000 refrigerator 
and home freezers can be turned ou 
daily on four giant production line: 
that stretch through the half-mile 
long building. 

Parts move along 27 miles of auto 
matic conveyors that lead from on 
automatic assembly machine to the 
next. At the end of the line, com» 
pleted appliances are enameled bY 
automatic machinery, then marche@ 
one by one into a huge crating may 
chine, from whence they emerge 
packed and ready for shipment. 

Ask an electronics manufacture) 
these days if he is familiar with “Op: 
eration Tinkertoy” and his eyes wil) 
probably light up like a pair of ove ; 
energized television tubes. “Tinker 
toy” is the code name given a three 
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sands — with virtually no human 
exertion whatever. 

Basically, this industry-revolution- 
izing project has reduced the forest 
of wires, resistors and capacitors 
that enmesh the underside of a TV 
set or radar instrument into a series 
of paper-thin ceramic wafers upon 
which tiny electronic circuits are 
automatically stencil-printed in sil- 
ver in an almost infinite number of 
combinations. Miniature resistors, 
tube sockets and other electronic 
elements are automatically applied 
to the wafers to complete the cir- 
suits on one incredible machine. 

Another machine gobbles up five 
pounds of raw materials and con- 
verts it into 100,000 tiny capacitor 
wafers barely 2/100 of an inch thick 
upon which other circuits are sim- 
larly printed. Finally the wafers 
move on —- unaided by human hands 
— to other machines which pick them 
up in precise sequence, lock them in 
place, and then automatically inter- 
connect them by microscopic wires, 
layer by layer, to build up complete 
components for radios, radar, tele- 
vision or any other electronic instru- 
ments. 


Simplifies Service 


Just how far such equipment, 
which as yet is only in laboratory use, 
will revolutionize the electronics in- 
lustry, no one can say. Some ex- 
derts believe, however, that the day 
will come when a TV repairman 
vill simply replace an entire TV 
ube assembly, rather than poke 
hrough a jungle of wires looking for 
iq bad resistor! 

Such examples of successful auto- 
nation are ample evidence of the 
xtraordinary savings that can be 
ccomplished through the use of 
utomatic machinery coupled with 
utomatic materials handling equip- 
ene Other machines controlled by 
yunched tape can switch from one 
woduct to another in a fraction of 
le time required for a manual 
angeover of working parts. 

At Massachusetts Institute of 


‘on experts have developed a mill- 
ig machine that turns out a land- 
ig gear strut in 30 hours — if it is 
anually set up for the job. But 
hen the MIT experts switch this in- 
edible unit to automatic operation 
which means that it is set up from 


instructions fed to it from a punched 
tape — it can turn out the same 
landing gear in slightly over 24% 
hours! 

Granted that automation has per- 
formed production miracles in big 
industry, does it also have a place in 
smaller industry as well? Experts in 
the field answer “Yes,” emphatically. 
They point out that, while the big 
multimillion-dollar automation proj- 
ects have captured most of the head- 
lines, scores of small factories are 
quietly applying automation no less 
effectively. 
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As one automation authority puts 
it, “Ihe cost of automation is not 
necessarily exorbitant, It can be ap- 
plied to an individual operation for 
as little as several hundred dollars 
or to an entire department for a few 
thousand dollars. While multi-de- 
partment automation in a big plant 
may cost several million dollars, a 
small plant might be automated for 
$20,000 to $30,000.” 

The experts further point out that 
the conservation of manpower — and 
not large-scale production — is the 
primary goal of automation, a fact 


echnology, for example, automa- | 
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Automation moved into the intricate field of television last month when Admiral — 
Corporation unveiled its Robot |, a 30-foot battery of machines that assembles one- 
half of a TV chassis in a matter of seconds. The left object held by the girl employe 
is the bottomside of a printed circuit board into which the circuits have been photo= 
etched and stamped. On the right she holds the topside of the same board containing — 
over 60 assorted resistors and wire jumpers automatically inserted by Robot |. Ac- 

cording to Admiral, Robot | has only scratched the surface, and the company has two 4 
machines under construction—one about 100 feet long—that it expects to have in . 


use early next year. 


often overlooked in considering the 
potential economies. of smaller-scale 
automation. Sometimes, it is just one 
or two operations in the smaller shop 
that can be automated to produce 
a substantial savings in labor costs. 


One Worker Replaces Five 


In one small plant that employs 
800 people in the production of 
automobile heater ducts, five men 
working at various riveting, stamp- 
ing, cut-off and crimping machines 
were required to assemble a heating 
duct. Then, at a cost of about $35,- 
000, an automatic machine was in- 
stalled that now enables one man 
to perform all these tasks. Parts are 
fed from hoppers to a shuttle mech- 
anism that positions them while 
automatic machinery takes over and 
finishes the job in a fraction of the 


old time. Now one man does th 
work of five in half the floor space 
formerly required. 

Occasionally, the mere addition 0 
an automatic feeding device hay 
brought the advantages of autom@ 
tion to a small company. One plan 
operator recently installed combing 
tion hopper and loading devices @ 
two drilling machines with the resu 
that the machines, formerly mat 
ually fed, are now automaticall) 
loaded with castings as needed from 
the hopper. Although automation 1 
this case represented an inital if 
vestment of $20,000, the equipmer 
will be fully amortized in two and 
half years because automatic loadin’ 
is saving $8,000 annually in labe 
costs. 

Small plant automation on a 
ited scale can, in fact, take almost 
many forms as in the large plan 
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feet materials handling is a 
sood example. At Buick’s big Flint 
sngine plant, automatic materials- 
1andling equipment is saving thou- 
ands of man-hours in clean-up and 
crap collection time. Unseen but 
constantly at work below the floor 
evel are long, automatic chip con- 
yeyors that pass under openings at 
“ach machine, collecting 125,000 
sounds of shavings daily and deliv- 
ring them to a central collection 
tation. 


Smaller Applications 


But the benefits are by no means 
onfined to large plants. One small 
manufacturer of automobile drive- 
hafts, for example, has managed to 
ave 24 man-hours on each shift 
hrough the installation of automatic 
naterials-handling equipment. 

Is automation really worth the in- 
vestment for a small plant? The an- 
wer, of course, depends upon a va- 
ety of considerations — the cost of 
utomatic equipment, the advantages 
xf precise quality control, the long- 
erm savings in labor costs, to men- 


ion but a few. One distinct advan-’ 


age of automation is the fact that 
ne can forecast with remarkable 
ccuracy how long it will require to 
mortize the initial cost of automatic 
quipment. 


Consider, for example, the case of 
small automotive supplier who em- 
jloys about 150 people in the pro- 
vuction of an intricate carburetor 
sse bly. When the question of auto- 
lation arose in this shop, it was dis- 


pvered that the carburetors could be 
utomatically put together with parts 
eeders and a machine to assem- 
le the body, shaft, diaphragms and 
ashers at the rate of 625 parts an 
our. } 

_The automatic machinery could 
ut together 5,000 assemblies every 
orking shift, and free four men 
om the assembly job. Initial equip- 
‘ent and installation costs about 
75,000. The advantages of the new 
achinery in this case were obvious, 
r the original investment would be 
smpletely amortized in a few years 
’ savings in labor costs alone, not 
| mention the assurance of uni- 
mmily high production and excel- 
int quality control. 


in small and medium-sized industry, 
as experience in the field broadens. 
Equipment costs — originally high 
in the days of costly initial research 
— are slowly coming down. One com- 
plicated loading device, first built 
two years ago to the specifications of 
an auto manufacturer at a cost of 
$18,000, has now been marked down 
to $7,500 as other manufacturers 
have increased the demand for modi- 
fied forms of the original equipment. 

The “second industrial revolu- 
tion,” which began with big indus- 
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try is, in fact, broadening out so 
rapidly that no plant that is deter- 
mined to stay abreast of competition 
can afford to be without a working 
knowledge of the extraordinary tools 
of automation. As Ford’s manufac- 
turing vice president, Del S. Harder 
puts it, “A few years ago, automation 
in a plant was a novelty. Today we 
are fast approaching a point where a 
new plant which does not have auto- 
mation will be looked upon as one 
which is backward in its manufac- 
turing processes.” 
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Metal Powder May Save You Money 


(Continued from page 19) ‘ ; 


parts used in airplanes, radios, wash- 
ing machines, and several other non- 
automotive products. 

Erosion of moving parts in the 
press by the metal powder, a serious 
problem in former years, is being 
eliminated. New presses have been 
developed with self-lubricating sys- 
tems and powder-proof housings. 
These features have reduced costs 
and prolonged the life of the press 
parts, according to Kux officials. 

Metal powder parts are porous. 
Until recently, this sharply reduced 
their usefulness in applications 
where the parts had to be plated. 
Before plating metal, you usually 
have to clean it. In the case of pow- 
der metal parts, the cleaning com- 
pound would flow into the pores and 
cause a chemical change which cor- 
roded the surface finish after it was 
applied. A recently-developed poly- 
ester resin has alleviated this prob- 
lem. Powder metal adding-machine 
parts treated with this resin have not 
corroded after 15 months’ operation. 
Previously, without the resin treat- 
ment, the same parts began losing 
their finish after 10 days. 


Supply Up; Cost Down 


Besides the technical improve- 
ments, output of metal powder has 
been increasing steadily. Production 
capacity is now in excess of 10 mil- 
lion pounds a month, which is about 
200 per cent greater than the 1952 
figure. And powder metal costs have 
declined to the point where they are 
only a little higher than solid metal 
prices, in most cases. Major powder 
makers include the New Jersey Zinc 
Company (non-ferrous powders) and 
Republic Steel (ferrous powders). 

Metal powders usually are made 
in one of three ways. The first in- 
volves melting bar stock and forcing 
the liquid out through a nozzle. The 
stream intersects a high-speed jet of 
air, gas, or water spray, which turns 
the liquid metal into tiny droplets. 
These droplets, after hardening, be- 
come metal powder. 

The second method involves roast- 
ing the ore. The resulting oxides are 
chemically treated, or pounded in 
what is known as a “ball mill,’ into 
an oxide powder. The pure metal 
is extracted in a special furnace 


filled with hydrogen. Some metal 
powders also are produced by z 
process similar to electrolysis. The 
metal deposited on the anode ter 
minal is ground or vibrated off te 
form the powder. 

The experience of Yale and Towne 
Manufacturing with metal powder 
door lock fabrication provides a 
graphic example of why this produc 
tion method has become so popular. 
For years, the most economical way 
to make a lock cylinder was to pour 
the.molten brass into a sand casting. 
Excess metal was then machined off 
the casting, and numerous holes, 
threads, and other exterior and in- 
terior alterations were made by ma- 
chine tools. In the Yale and ‘Towne 
operation, the lock cylinder passec 
through 23 separate machining steps 
from the time it left the foundry 
until it became a finished product 

The switch to brass powder re 
duced the number of machine step: 
from 23 to 11. Man hours droppee 
35 per cent, and further savings were 
produced by the reduction in m 
chine tool investment. Additiona’ 
economies were achieved through) 
the minimizing of rejects and too 
breakage. While sand casting can b 
fairly rapid, rejects are likely to be 
high as a result of subsurface defects: 
which often aren’t discovered unti? 
machining uncovers them. This no 
only causes additional rejects an 
waste in machining time, but fre 
quently results in excessive tool weal} 
or at its worst, tool breakage. 

Some idea of the dollar-and-cen) 
savings possible with metal powde 
is provided by the Chrysler Corpo 
ration. Recently, Chrysler bega 
manufacturing a bushing out of poy 
dered metal that had formerly bee: 
cast. The switch cut the unit 
from 40 cents to eight cents. 

The close tolerance possible wit 
powdered metal parts is a maj 
reason for their use in many appl) 
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A percussion primer used by 4 
ordnance provides a graphic ex 
ple of powder metallurgy’s abilit 
to meet exacting specifications. O 
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tive pieces are found in a sample of 
600 taken from a 20,000 piece lot, the 
entire lot is rejected. Ehe most criti- 
cal dimension is a ring, which has to 
be no more than .057 inches wide. 
Besides meeting complex shape and 
density requirements, the ring can’t 
be any narrower than .052 inches. 
Because of these factors, according 
to ordnance quality control engi- 
neers, powder metallurgy is about 
the only way to produce the part 
economically. 

This ability of powder metal to do 
jobs that can’t be handled by other 
methods is being put to work in sey- 
eral fields. Tungsten, for example, in 
its solid form, can’t be used for elec- 
trical contacts because of its high 
melting point. The price of the fin- 
ished product won’t justify the cost 
of the equipment needed to make the 
metal flow. But, in powder form, 
tungsten can be mixed with copper 
to form electrical contact points eco- 
nomically. 


Oilless Bearings 


 Oilless bearings, now in wide use, 
represent another product that can 
e made only from powdered metal. 
he reason is that a bearing made 
from powder metal is much more 
orous than the same part cast or 
achined from solid metal. Oil im- 
regnated in the bearing flows 
hrough these pores and lubricates 
the surface. Heat generated as the 
dearing rubs against adjacent metal 
raws the oil out, and provides what 
mounts to automatic lubrication. 
As friction increases, more heat is 
sroduced, drawing more oil through 
e pores of the bearings. As friction 
nd heat decline, the oil contracts 
nd flows back inside the bearing. 
Two improvements in oilless bear- 
ngs during the past few years should 
ncrease their usefulness. The Whit- 
ey Roller Chain Company has made 
he bearing more durable by increas- 
ng its porosity. Whitney claims its 
oller chains, equipped with the 
€w-type powdered metal bearings, 
ill outlast similar equipment con- 
entionally lubricated. 
Another firm, Michigan Powdered 
etal Products Company, has gone 
en further, by installing an oil 
vity inside the bearing. The firm 
ys this increases the oil content 
ve or six times over the amount 
und in the conventional type of 


porous bearing. These new models 
have been used in applications re- 
quiring a large amount of lubricant, 
a use which was formerly beyond the 
capabilities of metal powder bear- 
ings. 

In certain other applications, be- 
cause of their porosity, powdered 
metal parts stand up longer than 
cast or machined parts. The Na- 
tional Cash Register Company re- 
cently reported that one of its pow- 
dered metal parts, after 20 million 
operating cycles, showed less wear 
than a similar part made from bar 
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stock. General Motors compared a 
shock absorber piston made from 
metal powder with the same part cast 
from iron and steel. At the end of 
the test, the cast part had worn down 
O11 inches. But the part fabricated 
from powder, because it had retained 
more oil on its surface, was worn 
only .0003 inches. 

Together with all its other advan- 
tages, powder metallurgy is a super- 
speedy production method. Door 
lock housings are produced by one 
manufacturer at a rate of 740 an 
hour; small bars which hold the plas- 
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tic plate that fits over slide rules are 
finished at a speed of more than 
1,000 an hour. Helical gears used in 
such products as toy trains, food 
mixers, and automobile clutches are 
made at a rate of 1,700 an hour. One 
firm produces electrical contacts at 
more than 4,000 an hour. Generally, 
depending on size and complexity 
of design, powdered metal produc- 
tion rates range from 800 to 8,000 
units an hour. In most cases the 
switch from solid metal to powdered 
metal increases the production rate. 


The powders most commonly used 
today are iron, bronze, and _ brass. 
Steel, tungsten, aluminum, titanium, 
zirconium, copper, and nickel silver 
are also employed in many applica- 
tions. Each powder, of course, has 
its own set of physical characteristics. 


Generally, powdered metal parts 
are as strong as all but the hardest 
types of solid metal. For example, 
the tensile strength of powdered iron 
parts ranges from about 15,000 or 
20,000 pounds per square inch to 
40,000 pounds per square inch — 
equivalent roughly to the tensile 
strength of gray iron castings. Metal 
powder parts can be strengthened 


further by additional operations. 
After iron or steel powder has been 
pressed and fused, for example, it 
can be impregnated with copper, 
lead, or babbit metal, or given spe- 
cial heat treatments. These opera- 
tions will raise the tensile strength 
to as high as 150,000 pounds per 
square inch, which puts powder on 
an equal footing with low-carbon bar 
steel stock. 


Limitations 


In spite of its innumerable com- 
mercial uses, powder metallurgy is 
not a panacea. Metal powder won’t 
flow evenly into all parts of a die 
without careful application of pres- 
sure. The technique’s biggest draw- 
back is that pressure can be applied, 
generally, in only one direction — 
vertically. These factors make the 
fabrication of intricate shapes diffi- 
cult or impossible in some cases. 

Although presses have been im- 
proved considerably during the past 
few years, the size of the parts they 
can turn out is still an important 
limitation. Even the larger, 300 to 
500-ton models are too small and 
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sometimes too expensive for many 
structural fabricating specifications, 


The expense involved in produc 
ing a part out of powdered metal is 
sizable. The initial cost of die sets 
ranges from $150 to around $2,000, 
and set-up time may amount to more 
than production time. In some cases, — 
where close tolerances are specified, 
the dies have to be replaced after 
they have produced 10,000 to 20,000 © 
parts. Production of 10,000 to 20,-~ 
000 units sometimes isn’t enough to 
pay for the investment required by 
powder-metal process. 

But powdermakers feel that po- 
tential applications of powder metal- | 
lurgy are nowhere near exhausted. 
They are confident that present lim- 
itations will be overcome or reduced 
during the next few years. If past 
history is a criterion, they’re right, 
and the best chapters in the story of - 
metal powder remain to be written. 


Limit On Taxes 


(Continued from page 15) 


permits more capital for employ-- 
ment, for purchase of machinery and 
for expansion and sales — such a 
system gives more tax yield because 
it stimulates production, which is. 
the only possible source of all taxes.” 


We have seen a recent example of 
this in Canada. The September 1], 
1953, edition of the WALL STREET | 
JourNAL reported as follows: 

“MONTREAL — The Canadian govern- 
ment cut its taxes on cigarets by 4 cents a_ 


pack last February and, as a result, it may_ 
get more revenue from the levy. 


“This is because the tax reduction . ~~ 
has caused sales to zoom upward. In the first 
six months of this year, sales climbed 15% 
from the first 1952 half. 


“If this higher consumption rate is) 
maintained, an expected loss in government” 
revenues of $17 million will be turned into” 
a gain.’ 


If it is argued that the above oul 
ample unfairly uses sales taxes as an 
example, we might refer to the arti- 
cle in Time magazine, November 16, 
1953 issue. Time points out that) 
Canada reduced its personal income” 
tax rates by 11 per cent, and an aver) 
age of 9 per cent across-the- board | 
reduction in corporate income taxes: 
This was for the 1953-54 fiscal year. 
Six months’ experience with those 
income tax cuts resulted in a $90> 
000,000 revenue increase over the 
same period last year. While Finan 
Minister Douglas Abbott forecast 
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$11,000,000 surplus for the entire 
1953-54 fiscal year, the surplus was 
more than $200,000,000. Concluded 
Time: “The tax reductions appar- 
ently sent warming impulses through- 
out the entire Canadian economy.” 
_ Limiting income taxes in any fiscal 
year might mean a temporary drop 
in government revenues for the mo- 
ment. But as we have seen by our 
own experiences from 1925-30, and 
from the more recent Canadian ex- 
perience, cutting or limiting taxes 
imcreases government revenue in the 
long run. 

It has been argued — perhaps with 

some plausibility — that lowering in- 
come tax rates or putting a consti- 
tutional ceiling on them, is a rich 
man’s proposal, that businessmen 
and the rich would be the only bene- 
ficiaries of such income tax limita- 
tions, that farmers and employes 
would not benefit at all. 
_ However, people who are familiar 
with corporate finance know that 
corporate income taxes are passed 
on to consumers in the form of 
higher prices. These hidden taxes, 
plus all other levies, cost the average 
family about $750 a year, according 
co the best estimates. Of that sum, 
about $350 is due to the corporate 
ncome tax burden which becomes 
dart of the price of all manufactured 
oods. 


Reduce Hidden Taxes 


_A ceiling on corporate income 
axes would therefore léad to lower 
drices of all manufactured goods 
ind greatly decrease the average 
amily’s hidden tax burden. That is 
direct help to the farmer and wage 
varner. 

| Today we find that farm prices 
ave fallen about 10 per cent from 
ast year, wholesale prices are below 
ast year — and yet the cost of living 
jeeps going up. This paradox is easy 
9 explain once we realize that cor- 
orate taxes enter into the cost of 
roduction. Retail prices keep going 
p because of taxes. Cut or limit 
porate rates, and retail prices 
“ill reach a more moderate level. 

/ Over the years, we have become 
doctrinated with the Robin Hood 
lea — 1.e., that the government levies 
igh income taxes on the rich in 
der to give subsidies to the poor. 
he fact is that the government taxes 
le rich and taxes the poor. What it 


‘0 


gives, it usually gives to further its 
own purposes, to build its own 
strength, and to enlarge its own 
domains. The realistic fact is that 
the government takes from the rich 
and poor and spends mainly for the 
purposes of benefiting the govern- 
ment itself. Some economists have 
begun to see this. Professor David 
McCord Wright, writing in 1948 in 
Essays IN Honor oF ALVIN HANSEN, 
made the same point: 


“Liberals, particularly in this country, 
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have advocated high progressive income 
taxes with the largely unconscious, or unex- 
pressed, mental assumption that that is the 
Way to get a nation of many middle-sized, 
independent businesses and many middle- 
class independent people. But this assump- 
tion does not automatically fulfill itself. 
We may well get instead a nation whose 
economic life is carried on by the state, 
or by a few corporations owned or con- 
trolled by the state; and a population not 
of independent middle-class owners but of 
dependent clerks and government employ- 
ees. 


Professor Jewkes, in commenting 
on economic conditions in England 
(Continued on page 47) 


Established 1907 


Edward Sanatorium 


(Operated on a non-profit basis) 


NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


30 miles from Chicago 


For the treatment of selected cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis and other chronic chest diseases, 
catering especially to the personnel of business 


firms and corporations. 


Edward Sanatorium is fully equipped with the most 
modern facilities and the latest X-ray apparatus. 
The medical staff is composed entirely of specialists 


in the field of tuberculosis. 


Jerome R. Head, M.D., Chief of Staff. 
Delbert Bouck, Administrator. 
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HARRIS STEEL Co. 
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TELEVISION 


“THIS IS THE MIDWEST” — 


. a documentary series of television programs spotlighting industries 
and institutions in the great ‘‘Heartland of America” of which Chicago is bly 
the hub. 


Sunday Afternoons — 3:30 to 4:00 p. m. 
on WBBM-TV ... Channel 2 


Produced Jointly By: 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


__COLUMBIA BROADCASTING ~ 
meas... SYSTEM | = aii : 


The first program in the ‘‘This Is The Midwest’’ series featured the meat) 
packing industry. Edward Foss Wilson (right) was the special guest. Pic= 
tured with him are Thomas H, Coulter, Fahey Flynn, narrator of the series, 
and, standing, Les Weinrott, Executive Producer for CBS. 
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Industrial 
Developments 


eee in the Chicago Area 


| NVESTMENTS in industrial 

plants in the Chicago area totaled 
$16,335,000 in August compared with 
$8,088,000 in August, 1953. Total 
investments for the first eight months 
of 1954 stood at $166,052,000 com- 
pared with $94,633,000 for the same 
period in 1953. These figures include 
‘expenditures for the construction of 
new industrial plants, expansions of 
existing buildings and the acquisi- 
tion of land or buildings for indus- 
eval purposes. 


° Pure Oil Company, which has 
made its headquarters in Chicago but 
has been without a Chicago manu- 
facturing facility, has acquired the 
refinery of Globe Oil and Refining 
Company at Lemont. The Lemont 
plant is being expanded at present 
and has a daily crude through-put 
capacity of 47,500 barrels. 


© Continental Can Company, Inc., 
is building a large laboratory and 
shop structure at 76th street and 
‘Loomis avenue. The one and three- 
tory building will contain 150,000 
square feet of floor area. Schmidt, 
sarden and Erickson, architects; 
eorge A. Fuller Company, general 
contractor. 


Visking Corporation has _pur- 
hased the 380,000 square foot build- 
ing at 6801 W. 65th street in the 
learing Industrial District. The 
uilding was formerly owned by 
Allen B. Wrisley Company, which 
ill continue to occupy part of the 
remises. The remaining square 
ootage of the building will be used 
y the Visking Company for office 
ourposes. Visking manufactures plas- 
ic sausage casings and other plastic 
oroducts. 


Wilton Tool Manufacturing 
ompany, 925 Wrightwood avenue, 
las started work on a factory and 


office building’ of 65,000 square feet 
of floor area in Schiller Park. The 
company -manufactures machinists 
vises and hand tools. Johnson and 
Johnson, architect. 


© General Mills Incorporated, 
East 104th street and the Calumet 
river, is expanding its plant and mak- 
ing extensive alterations to the ex- 
isting buildings. The plant produces 
flour, cereals, and prepared mixes. 


© Union Drawn Steel Division of 
Republic Steel Corporation, Gary, is 
adding two bays to its buildings. This 
plant produces cold finished bars of 
various specifications. 


e Fisher Scientific Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is constructing a 
40,000 square foot building at 1458 
N. Lamon street. The company man- 
ufactures laboratory apparatus and 
supplies and has facilities for the 
calibration and testing of instru- 
ments. J. J. Harrington and Com- 
pany, broker. 


e Ekco Products Company, 1949 
N. Cicero avenue, has purchased the 
50,000 square foot building formerly 
occupied by Dulane Company in 
River Grove. The plant is on a large 
tract of land and Ekco expects to ex- 
pand the plant in the near future 
to give it added space for manufac- 
turing aluminum foil products. Ar- 
thur Rubloff and Company and 
Nicolson, Porter, List, brokers. 


e Lien Chemical Company, Frank- 
lin Park, is expanding its plant with 
the addition of 26,000 square feet of 
floor area. The two-story addition 
will give the company more manu- 
facturing area for soaps, cleansers, 
detergents and deodorants. 


e Blue M Electric Company, 306 
West 69th street, is erecting a new 
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200,000 SQ. FT. 
ONE-STORY BUILDING 
| LAND 545,000 SO. FT. 


Mm PRICED FOR 

9 IMMEDIATE LIQUIDATION 
@ Five miles from Loop 
© Zoned industrial 


@ Switch track 
© Lease or sell on contract 


mA iW S.N. Tideman, Jr. 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


Industrial and Business Property 
22 W. Monroe St. — Chicago 3 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 


INDUSTRIAL FLOORS 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 
Industrial Composition Floors 


Ferrolite-Hot Mastic Floors 
in Colors 


FULTON ASPHALT 


COMPANY 
165 W. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 1 
RAndolph 6-1760 
“Serving the Industrial Field 
Since 1870” 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Electrical Plant Protection 


Patrolmen — Uniformed Guards i 
CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO™ 
KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 


301 No. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Fhone Day and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed, 
Friction and Power-driven Machines 
Write, giving details on a specifie coding 
problem. 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chieago 13, IIL 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Government Specifications 
Standard Finishes 


RELIABLE SERVICE 


CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 
Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 
Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
La Salle-Wacker Bidg. @ Chicago 


ban, 


_and DECALS 
of every 
Description 


CALL OR WRITE US 
So We Can Serve You 


Check these Products ....... 
ALL MADE IN OUR MODERN FACTORIES 

Shipping Tags 

Production Tags 

Die-Cut Tags 

Inventory Tags 

Manifold Tags 

Carbon Slip Tags 

Tag Envelopes 

Labels 

Decals & Transfers 

of All Kinds 


2435 N. SHEFFIELD AVE. 


Diversey 8-6000 


MODERN FACTORIES IN 
2 CHICAGO and NEENAH, WIS. 


THE COUNTRY’S 
MOST FRIENDLY 
COMPANY OFFERS... 


% Modern and attractive agent’s and 
general agent’s contracts to those 
looking for a permanent connection. 


% Complete line of Life Insurance poli- 
cy contracts from birth to age 65 
with full death benefit from age O 
on juvenile policy contracts. 


% Complete line of Accident and Health 
policy contracts with lifetime benefits. 


% Individual Family Hospitalization con- 
tracts with surgical, medical and 
nurse benefits. 


% Complete substandard facilities. 
% Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE 
COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve 
life insurance companies 


Company’s Expansion Program 
Offers 


Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Chicago 
C. G. Ashbrook, Executive Vice President 


North American Building, Chicago 3, Ill. 


plant in’ Blue Island at 138th and 
Chatham avenue. The structure will 
contain approximately 22,000 square 
feet of floor area. The company man- 
ufactures electrical furnaces and 
ovens and other temperature con- 
trolled equipment. 


© Prater Pulverizer Company, 
1515 S. 55th Court, Cicero, is adding 
20,000 square feet of floor area to its 
plant. Skadberg Olson Company, 
architects. 


e¢ Olson Filtration Engineers, Inc., 
1624 N. Kilbourn avenue, has pur- 
chased land at Van Buren and 
Pusheck Road, Bellwood, on which 
it will build a 15,000 square foot 
structure. The company manutfac- 
tures dry cleaners equipment. Wil- 
loughby and Company, broker. 


e Gear Specialties Inc., 2635 W. 
Medill avenue, is adding 13,000 
square feet of floor area to its plant. 
Fox and Fox, architect. 


e Mohr Lino-Saw Company, 126 N. 


Keeping Executives Fit 


(Continued from page 20) 


shoulders, and/or legs unless he ex- 
ercises. Often the waistline expands 
and blood pressure may increase. 
Some businessmen wake up to what’s 
happening to them, but as Bender 
says, their self-prescribed remedies 
often do more harm than good. 

When a man sits at a desk all day 
long, the tendons behind his knees 
become shorter after a while. Over 
the years, these tendons tighten, and 
many executives, when they reach 
middle age, have to walk with their 
knees bent unless the condition is 
corrected. 

Desk work doesn’t provide much 
opportunity for arm movement over 
the head or behind the body, Bender 
explained. Because virtually all of 


the activity takes place in front of. 


the individual, muscles in the back, 
neck, arms, and shoulders don’t get 
enough exercise, and eventually cause 
pain. 

Also -posture deteriorates; this 
helps bring on the pain and also 
contributes to the bent backs and 
ample waistlines that can be found 
in many front offices. 

There are few human endeavors 
that require as little muscular effort 


_ worth avenue, which contains 16,000) 


Union street, has just completed 
factory building in Skokie. Skadberg- 
Olson Company, architects. 


e J. S. Paluch Company, Inc., 
book publishers has acquired a 22,000 
squarefoot building at 1800 W. Win- 
nemac avenue. Willoughby and Com- 
pany; Sturm-Bickel Corp., brokers. 


e B. H. Bunn Company, 7605 S. 
Vincennes avenue, is making an 8,000: 
square foot addition to its plant. 
The company manufactures tying. 
machines. Austin Company, general 
contractors, t 


¢ Samuel Olson Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., 2418 W. Blooming- 
dale avenue, has started construction 
of a 7,000 square foot, one-story addi- 
tion to its plant. 

e Inland Pipe and Boiler Com- 
pany, 216 W. 63rd street, has pur 
chased the building at 6007 S. Went 


square feet of floor area. Bennett § 
Kahnweiler, brokers. 


as paperwork. The average executive 
may come home dog-tired at the end) 
of the day, but he’s mentally, not 
physically, exhausted. He may even 
have trouble getting to sleep because! 
he hasn’t been active enough during) 
working hours. 7 

There is ample medical evidence 
that this lack of physical exercise is) 
among the factors contributing 
high blood pressure. For, when we 
exercise, we “grow” capillaries, the 
tiny blood vessels that distribute: 
blood to the cells. Simply stated, the 
danger of high blood pressure is im- 
versely proportional to the number 
of these capillaries. i 

More than one vice president 
heads for the golf course or the gar) 
den on weekends to make up for 
exercise he has missed during tht 
week. But, the desire to “get inte 
condition,” although well - intel 
tioned, sometimes only makes th 
problem worse, Bender explained. — 

When the body is out of shape 
there are definite limits on how much 
punishment it can take. But the ways) 
of Mother Nature are treacherouss) 
Usually we don’t feel the effects ol 
given amount of exercise until afte 


es 
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we sit down and rest. That’s why, 


Bender says, the man who feels he 
can play * ‘just one mgre round” of 
golf, or Just one more set” of tennis 
because he “‘isn’t very tired” is court- 
ing trouble. 

Much better than the executive 
who tries to make up on weekends 
for the exercise he missed during 
the week is the executive who lim- 
bers up daily and concentrates on 
the muscles he doesn’t use in the 
course of his normal activities. Lo- 
cating these muscles and determining 
what activities are needed to keep 
them healthy is a major part of the 
Peoria program. 

There are no classes. Members 
keep in trim at home or at work, 
following a prescription aimed at 
overcoming lack of strength in the 
arms, tight leg muscles, overweight, 
or some other specific problem. 
These deficiencies are uncovered by 
a series of “exercise tolerance’’ tests 
given to each executive when he be- 
gins the Peoria conditioning pro- 
gram. Once a month, participants 
report back to Bender, who checks 
‘on their progress. And, at the end of 
the year, Bender repeats the test to 
check on the member’s overall im- 
provement. 

Although some members of the 
association have to devote more time 
to physical conditioning than others, 
many are able to keep in shape with 
just a few minutes’ daily effort. One 
man, for example, meets his daily 
quota by exercising for 10 minutes 
very morning. 

Bender emphasizes that he’s not a 
Joctor, and that exercise alone can’t 
Nvercome organic aches and pains. 
or that reason, every executive gets 
1 medical checkup when he joins the 
program. Also, he may be put on a 
pecial diet, designed either to put 
on weight or take it off. 

Bender uses psychological tests to 
theck the outside interests of his 
oupils. He suggests that they acquire 
hobby, and helps them select it. He 
ersuaded one man to join a choir, 
mother to take up square dancing. 
These hobbies provide more than 
kercise, Bender explained. They 
Iso relax mental tension, a vitally 
mportant consideration because of 
he strain that awaits most business- 
aen when they enter the office every 
jorning. 

Bender is convinced that “some 
f our members 60 years old are in 


better shape than many men half 
that age.” One member, 62, couldn’t 
extend his arms overhead when he 
began the conditioning routine, and 
he couldn’t touch the floor with his 
fingers unless he bent his knees. Af- 
ter about a year and a half under 
Bender’s wing, this executive was 
able to accomplish both feats easily. 

The Peoria group includes about 
15 ex-insomniacs. One man, 55, had 
been taking a sleeping pill every 
night for years. Several months ago 
he Jearned from the association how 
to relax. He threw away the pills 
and he’s been sleeping like a baby 
ever since. 

Another member, 36, had been a 
star athlete in school but hadn’t ex- 
ercised since he was 25. Tests indi- 
cated that he couldn’t take much 
exercise, and he suffered from severe 
shoulder pains. A doctor cleared the 
pains up and a conditioning routine, 
which included overhead arm move- 
ments, eliminated the rest of the 
trouble. 

A 63-year-old member dropped 12 
pounds in three months with the aid 
of light exercises that also condi- 
tioned his shoulders. Significantly, a 
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doctor had been trying to get this 
executive to reduce for years, and 
hadn’t made much progress. But 
when the man found that his strength 
was way below normal —down 30 
to 60 per cent in his shoulders, for 
example —he realized the value of 
getting back into condition. 

The association has many other 
case histories along these same gen- 
eral lines. They all point up the 
same moral — that the average exec- 
utive, to do the most for himself and 
his company, needs more ~ physical 
activity than he normally gets. The 
experiment in Peoria indicates one 
way he can solve this problem him- 
self. 


U. S. Business 


(Continued from page 22 


year on the commercial market, 
claims it gets a better blend at a 
lower price. 

Paint is another product that the 
Navy makes for itself, some 6,250,000 
gallons a year, representing 91 per 
cent of its own needs and two per 
cent of national consumption. But 
the Army, Air Force, Maritime Com- 
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ELECTRIC 
MOTORS 


Ask the Experts! 


ELECTRIC AND POWER 


TRANSMISSION 


MANUFACTURERS 


Chicago 7, Illinois 


EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 


BRING US YOUR PROBLEMS 
Thirty years of experience has equipped us to 
offer consultation and advice on the proper 


product to fill your needs. 
WE REPRESENT THESE NATIONALLY-KNOWN 
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Phone: CHesapeake 3-9400 
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THE SCHRADE-BATTERSON CO. 
806 West Washington Blvd. 
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Department- 
store 
goods 

move in 
STYLE 
on the 


WABASH 


: 
: 
| 


AMERICA’S LARGEST 
FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
RELY ON THE 
WABASH RAILROAD 


Fast freight methods are a necessity 
for today’s style-conscious depart- 
ment-store owners! How do they 
manage to keep an up-to-the-min- 
ute stock on their counters—no 
matter how far they are from their 
sources of supply? 


Very often, their shipments are 
numbered among the many kinds 
of high-class freight moved on the 
Wabash Railroad’s “Merchandise” 
trains. The goods are assembled 
by experienced freight forwarders 
—top traffic men who have the 
demanding job of putting together 
many less-than-carload lots ...and 
getting them on the rails fast in 
easy-to-handle carload shipments. 


Wabash assures the forwarders of 
quick delivery. The tonnage on our 
‘““Merchandise” trains is deliber- 
ately held down to permit swift 
movement—on a very rigid schedule, 


As a result, the Wabash is second 
among all railroads — regardless 
of size—in tonnage handled for 
America’s freight forwarders. For- 
warders know merchandise... and 
they know the value of speed and 
reliability in shipping it. Your 
Wabash representative can tell 
you why so many of them agree: 
“You're on the Right Road... when 
you ship Wabash!” 


P. A. Spiegelberg 
Freight Traffic Mgr. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


| argument could be used to put the: 


COMMERC 
mission, Coast Guard, Veterans Ad- | 


ministration, Bureau of Public 
Roads, and many other agencies get _ 


| along all right buying on the market. 


The reasons given for continuing 
the government in these various ac | 
tivities differ. In some cases it is based 
on the claim that the government 
can produce at less cost. | 

The truth of this depends, of 
course, on what government costs _ 
are. There is considerable dispute — 
whether adequate cost accounting 
systems are used in determining goy- 
ernment cost. But even assuming that 
the government can make things” 
more cheaply than private industry, 
is that necessarily the compelling 
consideration? 

Consider this: If it seems logical 
for the government to make its own 
ammunition, should the government _ 
not also go into the business of mak’ 
ing its own jeeps, staff-cars, trucks, 
and weapons carriers? If it is eco-- 
nomical for the armed forces to roast” 
and grind their own coffee, would it" 
not also be economical for them to 
grow their own meat? Or expand! 
from breadmaking into growing the™ 
grain out of which it is produced?” 


Economy Argument 


By perfectly logical extension fro’ 
one process to another, the economy 


mm 
- 


government into’ the business of 
making everything it needs, and buy-; 
ing nothing from private industry. 
And since bureaucracy has a dem 
onstrated survival power and a fond 
ness for building up little empires, 
unless this socialistic idea is to be 
permitted to “creep,” there come 
times when it is necessary to call a 
halt. ry 
This is what has happened under 
the Eisenhower Administration. The 
basic policy has been evident for 
some time. It was illustrated in the 
sale of the government’s inland barge 
line, the opening of hydroelectric de> 
velopment to private utility compas 
nies, the sale of synthetic rubber 
plants built during the war, the move 
to give industry a share in atomic 
energy. Most recently the govern 
ment offered to sell its helium wells 
and its interest in the oil shale bust 
ness. 
The drive to get the government) 
out of competition with its citizens 
however, is now reaching deeper thi 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Transportation 
and Traffic 


HE Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission, in its report in No. 31375, 
Novement of Highway Trailers by 
.ail, ruled that a motor carrier cer- 
ificate is not required for a railroad 
9 transport freight in highway trail- 
rs on flat cars. The proceeding 
emmed from a petition filed by the 
lew Haven Railroad for a declara- 
bry order defining whether and un- 
er what circumstances and condi- 
‘ons a railroad may move its own 
sailers on flat cars as well as the 
-ailers of common, contract and 
ivate carriers by motor vehicle 
ad freight forwarders. In a press 
anouncement of its report, the 
ymmission said: “The motor oper- 
‘ions of trailers in collection and 
livery service at the termini of 
1e rail movement of trailers on 
t cars is subject to regulation 
oder Part I, the rail section, of 
e Interstate Commerce Act, and 
ot under Part IJ, the motor carrier 
rt. Railroads may transport trail- 
s of private motor carriers and 
ight forwarders on flat cars under 
sovisions of rail tariffs open to the 
neral public, without holding mo- 
r carrier operating authority under 
rt Il of the act. Contract motor 
rriers, however, may not legally 
tain such transportation of their 
ilers if the rail movement is within 
e scope of the contract carrier’s 
rmit, but a contract carrier may 
ange for rail transportation of its 
ilers to points beyond the scope 
its permit as an agent for the ship- 
tr. The railroads may note legally 
nsport the trailers of motor com- 
n carriers under the so-called 
den’ tariffs, unless there is a 
ough-route arrangement between 
railroad and the motor carrier. 
ce the provision in the act author- 
g joint-rate arrangements _be- 
en rail and motor common Car- 
rs is permissive, rather than man- 
tory, the railroads may establish 


such arrangements with some and 
refuse to establish them with other 
motor common carriers.” 


e Eastern Railroads Propose Sin- 
gle Scale of Class Rates: A proposal 
to transfer current Official territory 
exception ratings subject to Docket 
15879 class rates into Agent Hinsch’s 
Exceptions Tariff 2009 subject to 
Docket 28300 class rates, has been 
submitted by the Traffic Executive 
Association — Eastern Railroads. If 
approved, the proposal will elimi- 
nate the dual scale of class rates pres- 
ently in effect in Official territory. 
The justification states that the pro- 
posal “is the outgrowth of many 
complaints from shippers regarding 
the status of I.C.C. Docket 15879 
class rate tariffs which have been in 
force without reissue since 1931. 
Thus those rates do not include, but 
are subject to, additions of the sev- 
eral general freight rate increases. 
Informal complaints concerning this 
feature and the fact that many of 
the old class rate tariffs are worn out 
and cannot be replaced have been 
called to the attention of the com- 
mission which has stated that unless 
existing exceptions tariff ratings are 
treated promptly it may require the 
railroads to reissue these old class 
tariffs. Such publication would only 
be a temporary expedient because 
eventually only one class rate adjust- 
ment, Docket 28300, will be permit- 
ted. For this reason, 1.e., to provide 
shippers with tariffs from which rates 
may be readily ascertained the east- 


‘ern railroads decided to simply trans- 


fer the ratings to the new system of 
class rates maintaining present ac- 
tual rates as nearly as possible.” ‘The 
Railroads’ Tariff Research Group, in 
its statement in support of the pro- 


posal, said that it would result in | 


the cancellation of 52 tariffs and 458 
effective supplements — all consisting 
of a total of 34,662 printed pages — 
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“and that one simple tariff of mod- 
erate size can cover the entire field.” 


e N.ILT.L. Replies to Govern- 
ment’s Exceptions in War Repara- 
tion Cases: The National Industrial 
Traffic League has replied to the 
exceptions filed by the government 
to the proposed reports of Interstate 
Commerce Commission examiners in 
the so-called war reparation cases. 
The examiners, Marion L. Boat and 
Howard Hosmer, in their reports re- 
leased in July, 1953, recommended 
dismissal of the 17 complaints in 
which the federal government is seek- 
ing an estimated $2 billion refund 
on the freight charges paid to the 
railroads from 1941 to 1946. The 
N.1L.T.L.’s reply to the government’s 
exceptions points out: 

“], The circumstances and condi- 
tions which existed during the late 
war were such that the freight 
charges paid the railroads for the 
transportation of government freight 
were not in excess of just and reason- 
able rates. 

“2. During the war period here in- 
volved, the government received su- 
perior rail service of highest quality, 
service in tremendous quantity, com- 
plete preference for government 
transportation against civilian trans- 
portation, and the rates charged 
should be judged in the light of these 
circumstances. 

“3. During the period of the ac- 
tion, in truth, the government re- 
ceived a bargain in transportation 
which™is particularly apparent by 
contrasts of the costs and results un- 
der World War I when the railroads 
were under federal control. 

“4. Through taxes the government 
has greatly benefited from the rate 
exactions of which complaint is now 
made. (There is grave doubt of any 
tax relief offsetting any reparation 
award.) 

“5, Substantial reparation awards 
to the government would be so bur- 
densome on the carriers as to result 
ultimately to the severe prejudice of 


the shipping public because such * 


payments could not be recouped ex- 
cepting by reflection in current 
freight rates or impairment of the 
railroad transportation machine and 
its facilities and services.” 


e¢ Transportation Tax Not Appli- 
cable on C.O.D. Fees: The fees as- 
sessed by carriers for collecting and 


COMMER( 
remitting C.O.D. charges are not sub- 
ject to the federal tax on the trans- 
portation of property when such 
fees are shown separately on the 
freight bill, the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Internal Revenue Service has 
ruled. The ruling reads as follows: 
“The service of collecting C.O.D) 
charges is not considered to be ac 
cessorial to a transportation move 
ment and fees paid for such service 
if shown separately from the trans 
portation charges on the bill ren 
dered by the carrier, are not subject 
to the tax on the transportation of 
property imposed by Section 3475 ol 
the Internal Revenue Code.” ; 


° Volume L.C.L. Rates Effective 
in Part: The volume less carloac 
railroad rates on shipments of 5,000 
pounds or more became effective 
August 6, on movements within Gen 
tral Territory (Column B scale), ane 
within Trunk Line territory and be 
tween Trunk Line and New Eng 
land territories (Column C scale) 
The proposed rates have been furthe’ 
postponed to September 4 on moye 
ments between Central territory, or 
the one hand, and Trunk Line ane 
New England territories, on the othe 
(Column A scale). All three colum 
of rates were originally published t 
become effective August 1, but th 
carriers voluntarily postponed tht 
date to August 6 to allow time t& 
reply to suspension petitions filed by 
motor carriers and freight forwarders 


Trends In Finance and Busines: 


(Continued from page 10) 


than $500 million and from less thai 
1,000 employes to more than 30, 

Despite this, the average variati 
between the lowest and highest : 
aries for the 20 positions was onl: 
54 per cent. The highest rate pai 
for a junior engineer, for exampl 
is only 26 per cent above the lo 
rate paid, while the highest-paid sys 
tems ard procedures analyst tops th 
lowest-paid by 66 per cent. 

The AMA says the figures seca 
indicate that there is a nationW 
job market for administrative 
technical personnel. And accor 
to the AMA, this is not true for 
and middle management. Ear 
studies show the pay of top man 
ment closely related to comp 
profit performance, and mid 
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management compensation depend- 
ng on departmental scale of opera- 
ion. 
v 

» Steel Center — The geographical 
enter of the steel industry in the 
Jnited States is moving southwest, 
ut not very fast. The center is now 
‘bout six miles south of Beaverdam, 
)., a town that is about 60 miles 
outhwest of Toledo. Three 
go, the center was at Mount Cory, 
)., ten miles northeast of its present 
ocation. 

Large increases in capacity in Ala- 
tama and Texas in 1953 were coun- 
erbalanced by increases in Michigan 
nd New York State. Several substan- 
ial increases in Ohio and Indiana 
xerted little weight in moving the 
enter. 
| U. S. Business 
i 


(Continued from page 36) 


nis. President Eisenhower has asked 
e Budget. Bureau to draft regula- 
ions requiring all bureaus and agen- 
ies to make a study of their com- 
ercial-type operations to determine 
that could more properly be per- 
rmed by private interests. The 
Jepartment of Defense, biggest gov- 
nment agency-in-business, has un- 
rtaken an extensive inventory as 
result of which Secretary Charles 
ilson has ordered it to get out of 
e sawmill and logging business, as 
start. 

Congress has taken an active inter- 
st in the subject too. Recently the 
ouse passed a bill, backed by Na- 
mal Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
\ving the President authority to ter- 
inate governmental activity com- 
ting with business whenever he 
und,. after investigation, that it 
san be carried on by private enter- 
tise without substantially impair- 
i essential activities of the federal 
vernment.” The bill also directed 
e Secretary of Commerce to “re- 
ive from the public and examine 
ecific complaints of government 
mpetition with private enterprise, 
d, where the facts warrant, consult 
d cooperate with officers of the 
vernment supervising the govern- 
t business-type operations com- 
ined about” in order to suggest 
eir termination or limitation when 
ropriate. 

The bill carries this statement of 
licy: 


years” 


“It is declared to be the policy of 
the Congress that the federal gov- 
ernment shall not engage in business- 
type operations competitive with pri- 
vate enterprise except where it can 
be demonstrated that it is necessary 
for the government itself to perform 
such operations in furtherance of na- 
tional programs and objectives le- 
gally established.” 

That would seem to rule out such 
marginal activities as making spec- 
tacles in Army factories, and prevent 
the Navy, as it did some time ago, of 
going into the same business itself 
rather than accept production from 
the rival service. 

Supporters of this policy believe 
it does not require proof that private 
industry in America is capable of 
supplying the government with vir- 
tually everything it needs; that very 
likely industry can do it cheaper, 
when all cost factors are taken into 
consideration; and that the govern- 
ment will gain revenue in the taxes 
it levies on the additional profits. 

Charles E. Wilson, former presi- 
dent of General Electric, has esti- 
mated that the federal government 
could reap as much as $40 billion 
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by getting out of competitive busi- 
ness. This sum, if it could be realized 


and applied to our national debt — 


which is very close to $275 billion, 
would provide a sizable reduction 
and mean an important annual sav- 
ing in interest. 

Wilson gives a terse argument in 
favor of such a policy: 

“If the people of our land believe 
in the American system, then why 
do we continue to accept competi- 
tion around the edges in the form of 
socialistic government ownership 
projects? In business we are ap- 
proaching a sort of half freedom and 
half serfdom, and no nation can sur- 
vive under that sort of system. 

“Suppose we could cut our na- 
tional debt by 10 per cent —an in- 
significant $27 billions. We would 
save annually half a billion in inter- 
est payments; millions of people 
would own a tangible part of Ameri- 
can business enterprise; they would 
get a better return from their stock 
than they are getting from their 
bonds today, and instead of tax free 
companies, the new companies would 
pay taxes approximating a billion 


yearly.” 
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Automatic Window 


Ever dream about a window that 
would close itself when it rains? If- 
so, Micro-Moisture Controls, 22 Jeri- 
cho Turnpike, Mineola, N.Y., has 
something to sell you. Its Weather- 
vane Venetian window is of the 
jalousie type and is equipped with 
a simple grid connected to the elec- 
trical circuit in the home. The first 
raindrop to strike the grid closes a 
circuit that causes the window to 
close automatically. When the rain 
stops and the moisture on the grid 
has dried, the window re-opens. 


Gelled Paint Vehicle 


Paint that has the consistency of 
jelly yet spreads like butter, that 
won't settle and never has to be 
stirred is said to be made possible 
with a gelled ingredient developed 
by the T. F. Washburn Company, 
2244 N. Elston Ave., Chicago. The 


—Washburn product is called Bur- 


nock and is being sold to paint 
manufacturers who plan to intro- 
duce it in oil-based paints this fall. 
Although Burnock - treated paint 
looks too thick to use, it changes to 
a flowing state upon being applied 
to a surface. The manufacturer 
says that the new-type paint won't 
spill out of a can that has been 
tipped over. Time savings are 
claimed because no preparatory 
stirring or thinning is necessary. 


Steel Sheet Lifter 


F. J. Littell Machine Company, 
4555 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, 
offers its new Pres-Vac sheet lifter 
for separating and lifting sheets of 
steel. ‘The trigger-operated device 
employs compressed air to produce 
a vacuum in a rubber suction cup. 
The cup can pull 11 pounds per 
square inch. ‘The company says that 
adhesion caused by oil on the sheets 
makes separation difficult by any 
other means. 


Heat-Defiant Hose 


A heat-defiant rubber hose, ar- 
mored with wire for strength and 


protected by asbestos, has been de 
veloped by the industrial product 
division of B. F. Goodrich Company 
of Akron, O., for circulating wate’ 
inside the hollow doors of oper 
hearth steel furnaces. The wate’ 
keeps the doors from melting from 
the intense heat of the furnace, an¢ 
hose is needed to permit a flexibli 
connection so that the doors may be 
opened to charge the furnaces. 


Decorative Safes 


Personal safes that have a mahog 
any cabinet that will decorate you 
home or office have been intr oduces 
by Brush-Punnett Company of 54 
West Ave., Rochester 11, N.Y 
makers of Sentry Safes. Outside d’ 
mensions are 2514 inches high, a 
inches wide and 20 inches de 
The cabinet has been iia 
fit all Sentry Safes now in use, t 
company says. “ 


Portable Concrete Tester 


Soiltest, Incorporated, 4520 
North Ave., Chicago 39, has de 
oped a portable concrete testing 
chine for on-the-job testing of con 
crete cylinders and beams and othe 
construction materials. Six-inch @ 
ameter cylinders 12 inches high av 
accommodated in the normal mi 
chine set-up. The 200,000 - pouny 
capacity machine costs $1,050. — 
$390 attachment allows the machin 
to be converted to a 20,000-poum 
flexure tester capable of testim 
beams up to 42 inches long. Th 
manufacturer says the machine ca) 
also be used as a high capacity sho 
or laboratory press, as a compressi¢ 
testing machine for castings or smd 
vessels, as an experimental press It 
powdered metals, and as a laboratol 
testing machine. 


Catalytic Aid for Engines 


Sola-Cell — a catlytic-action eyli 
der just over two inches long 
can be attached to an auto’s radialt 
cap — will stop engine overheat 
due to scale and corrosion, says 
Sola Catalytic Company, 520 B 
der St., Dallas 1, Tex. The actioi 
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said to remove scale and reduce rust 
by a gradual dispersion process, re- 
ducing them to the consistency of 
mud. The product is guaranteed to 
be effective for two years. 


Planfile 
For architects, engineers, and 
others who use plans, drawings, 


blue-prints, and sketches in their 
work, Art Metal Construction Com- 
pany of Jamestown, N. Y., has devel- 
oped the Planfile, a portable cabinet 
that allows for vertical filing of 3,000 
to 5,000 separate sheets— the equiva- 
lent of 30 plan drawers. Spring com- 
pressors hold the drawings in an 
“jroned-out” position, the counter- 
balanced cover can be opened or 
closed with one hand, and there is a 
visible index that is automatically 
exposed when the cover is raised. 


Stylish Water Softener 


A table-model water softener de- 
signed to be as attractive in appear- 
ance as other home appliances has 
been introduced by Culligan, Incor- 
porated, of Northbrook, Il]. The 


Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


36-inch high, white enamel model 
contrasts with old-style softeners 
which traditionally have been tall 


tanks with odds and ends of pipes - 


and valves sticking out. The com- 
pany says the new unit can provide 
completely soft water for an average 
family for as long as four weeks be- 
tween regenerations. 


Aluminum Photo Sheets 


Photosensitive aluminum sheets 
on which photographic images are 
protected from abrasion, from tem- 
peratures of up to 1000 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and from acids and or- 
ganic solvents are being marketed 
by the Metalphoto Corporation, 
2903 E. 79th St., Cleveland 3. Con- 
ventional darkroom methods and 
equipment suffice in working with 
the sheets which may be used in 
connection with such products as 
name plates, dial and watch faces, 
wiring diagrams, and other items 
where resistance to abrasion is vital. 
The price of one eight by ten inch 
sheet is $2.60; in the four by five 
inch size, a boz of six sheets costs $4. 
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sheathing. Known as the Milcor 
Lok-Rib building the unique struc 
ture has no separate framework and 
is demountable. Strength results 
from V-type ribs that form a box 
girder when adjacent plates are as 
sembled. The ribs are so corrugated 
that one rib locks into the other 
and holds it in place, eliminating 
shear on the bolts and adding to the 
ease of erection. Only one size of 
bolt and nut is used, and the only 
tools required are a standard wrench 
and a drift pin. Price to the con- 
sumer will run around $1.25 per 
square foot of floor space, exclusive 
of foundation and erection costs. 
Untrained workers put up a 32 by 
60 foot Lok-Rib building, includi 

foundation, in the jig-time of 86 
man-hours at the recent Wisconsin 
State Fair in Milwaukee. i 


© Outproduces World—The Unit) 
ed States makes more machinery 
than all of the rest of the world pui 
together and is the leading produce? 
of almost every kind, reports tht 
Twentieth Century Fund. U. S. may 
chine tool output soared during 
World War I, when in four year 
the industry produced tools equiva 
lent to more than 20 years’ produce 
tion at the prewar rate. i 


The Private College 


(Continued from page 14) 


A major firm can give to several stat i 
associations within its operating te? 
ritory without having to pick ane 
choose ‘between a large number 4 
individual institutions. 


And if the movement is successful 
it could eliminate the thought tha 
has alarmed so many educators alt 
laymen—that the only solution to thy 
financial problems of private €0) 
leges is to sacrifice their indepent 
ence by obtaining assistance fro) 
the federal government. Federal a) 
sistance carries the possibility of ff 
eral encroachment and control ¢ 
what would be taught and how 
would be taught. 

How badly off are the colleges 
The most recent comprehensive 
port covers the year 1950. In # 
year, reported the Commission 
Financing Higher Education, s6 
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900 colleges and universities, most- 
private institutions, received 
,850 millions for educational serv- 
2s. The sum represented student 
ss and tuition, endowment income, 
fts, and federal, state, and local 


propriations. Even then the col- 
yes and universities fell $200 to 


00 million short of meeting their 


penses, the report said. 

Postwar inflation and dwindling 
racies are the principal villains, 
t there are other reasons for the 
lleges’ distress. These include com- 
tition from tax-supported state 
iversities and a temporary but 
netheless harassing decline in en- 
ment as a result of the low birth- 
e of the middle 1930’s. 

inflation hardly needs illustration, 
the case of the coal bill at Wil- 
s College in Massachusetts is an 
unple that begs to be mentioned. 
lliams’ president, James Phinney 
ter, said that in a recent year the 
ege’s fuel costs exceeded their 
war level by a sum equal to the 
ries of three full professors, three 
stant professors, and three in- 
ctors. And coal is only one ele- 
t in Williams’ cost structure. 


Can’t Raise Tuition 


“he suggestion that colleges can 
e the gap between revenues and 
enses by raising their tuition fees 
to take into account the fact 
t the independents already have 
ost priced themselves out of the 
ket in competition with state- 
rted universities. A year’s tui- 
, including fees, for an under- 
uate at the University of Illinois 
ly $149 if the student is a resi- 
of the state. Contrast that with 
$475 that will be paid this fall 
undergraduates at small, inde- 
lent George Williams College of 
ago and $675 at large, inde- 
ent Northwestern University of 
ston. If Stanford is the choice 
our son or daughter, the 1954- 
uition is $750, up $90 from the 
just ended. The national aver- 
or independent colleges is $460, 
tly more than three times the 
t the University of Illinois. 

one should criticize a state 
ersity for keeping its charges 
but these low charges repre- 
a crushing blow to many inde- 
ents. Small wonder there is 
» enthusiasm among the presi- 
of the Chicago area’s private 


colleges over the suggestion to estab- 
lish a four-year branch of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in Chicago. 
Colleges today are short of stu- 
dents. In 1936 — when this fall’s 
freshmen were born — the national 
birthrate of 16.7 per thousand popu- 
lation was very close to an all-time 
low. Chicago high schools furnish 
an illustration of what is happening. 
They graduated only 15,907  stu- 
dents in 1954 compared with 18,155 
in 1953 and 21,176 in 1949. In a 
few years the situatiori will be cured 
by a marked upturn in the number 
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of high school graduates. But cur- 
rently many smaller colleges that 
lack the prestige of the Ivy League 
have empty rooms in their dormi- 
tories. Practically all members of 
the Associated Colleges of Illinois 
could take on more students at small 
budget increases. Several have ac- 
commodations for twice their cur- 
rent enrollment. 

Another indication of the thin 
times most colleges are going 
through is the declining portion of 
expenses that are covered by endow- 
ment income. In the pre-inflation 
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year of 1940, the return from endow- schools have endowment funds of per cent are deductible for tax 
ment funds met 26 per cent of the over $5 million. poses. ’ 
operating costs of private colleges. When it comes to getting corpo- From the $252 million, an es 
Now, although the dollar volume of rate money, the colleges are entering mated $50 million was given to c 
endowment income has increased, it what has long been the private pre- leges and universities. The Coun 
has failed to keep pace with rising serve of welfare and health agencies. for Financial Aid to Education, 
costs of running collegiate estab- In 1950 corporation giving to all not-for-profit organization with hea 
lishments and covers only 14 per good causes — community chests, quarters in New York City, beliey 
cent of expenses. Red Cross, health drives, civic or- there is a “reasonable possibilit 
Colleges are like people in that ganizations, and education — totaled ~ that corporations can be persuad 
there a lot of poor ones and very few $252 million. This was the equiva- to hike their annual donations. 
rich ones. Out of 1,500 colleges and lent of about six-tenths of one per education to $200 million. The ps 
universities in the United States, cent of their net profits before taxes, sibility is based on the hope tH 
less than a hundred liberal arts although contributions of up to five businessmen will, as they have do 
with charities, give the movemé 
the driving leadership it needs aj 
ASSETS $37,000,000. collect the money from each oth) 
There Are Obstacles 


EARNINGS SAVE ALL SAVINGS The colleges’ co-operative dri 


PAID TO SAVERS ACCOUNTS Be” 
WITHOUT for business contributions has) 


INTERRUPTION INSURED been clear sailing all the way. Boas 


SINCE 1889 T PA L UP TO $10,000. of directors and corporate offici 
] are keenly conscious that they 4 
STAI 


Money deposited on savings accounts before not only morally but legally respe 
the 10th of the month earn as of the Ist. sible for their actions in handl 


the stockholders’ money. Sor 
doubts were removed last year w 
New Jersey’s supremé court uphy 

— >= Established 18897 the right of a corporation to mak 
: Cs ; gift to Princeton University, ev 
though educational contributi 
rT. “PAUL EDERAL SAVINGS. were not specifically authorized. 
the firm’s charter. Many compam 

6720 WEST NORTH AVENUE however, still believe that they 
CHICAGO 35, ILLINOIS more readily justify a contribut 
rhetinneve aac tea 
the money is spent to improve G 

ditions or relieve distress in tf 
own cities than they can make a © 
for giving stockholder dollars t| 
loose-knit association of liberal | 
colleges. 

Then there are the businelll 
who throw up their hands at_ 
economic philosophies preached) 
the campus. Even Clarence B. 
dall, chairman of the board of 
land Steel Company and one of 
cation’s best friends, has obs 
“Academic freedom would not § 
to require that only men be 
pointed who teach a planned ¢ € 
omy and deficit financing.” 
where Randall is outspoken in 
belief that corporations should ~ 
to colleges, others who take €x) 
tion to the utterances of on 
fessors are inclined to say “ 
asked for money. 

The. principle of an associa) 
has also been criticized becaut 
undeserving schools benefit fron 
good reputations of their fell 
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ciation members. It has also been 
sued that companies when they 
ve to associations are giving indis- 
iminately and unthinkingly. 

A year ago Dr. Robert E. Wilson, 
airman of the board of Standard 
1 of Indiana, spoke before a lunch- 
n group of 67 Chicago area indus- 
alists. Also present were 18 col- 
sé presidents, representing the 
wly formed Associated Colleges of 
inois. Dr. Wilson appealed to 
> industrialists to support the fi- 
ncially faltering schools and, tak- 
x his own medicine, announced 
ut Standard was dividing $150,000 
tong associations of colleges in its 
state marketing area. 

Wilson hammered home the point 
t in the past corporations had 
gely restricted their aid’ to grants 
» research and for other educa- 
al projects from which they 
ed to get direct benefits. This 
ant, he said, that the grants went 
the larger and more technical in- 
‘utions and did little to solve the 
ral problems of the small liberal 
is colleges. 

‘Independent colleges,’ he said, 
ve contributed far more than 
ir proportionate share to the in- 
lectual, religious, and_ scientific 
dership of our nation, and have 
plied our corporations with 
ny of their best men.” Then he 
da study of 33,500 executives 
ich showed that 88 per cent had 
lege backgrounds with 71 per cent 
ing from independent, privately 
ported colleges and universities. 


Big Steel Helps 


similar debt to private educa- 
was recently acknowledged by 
» United States Steel Corporation 
the statement that it employs 
ousands” of men and women who 
nded liberal arts colleges. The 
poration’s foundation announced 
700,000 aid-to-education program 
1954 with special emphasis on 
‘ support of liberal arts institu- 
s. Four state associations — In- 
na, Illinois, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
ia — came in for a share of the 
ney. 
either Standard of Indiana nor 
S. Steel, however, confine their 
cational grants to associations 
olleges. Standard underwrites 16 
larships in colleges noted for 
ining scientists and 20 fellowships 
graduate study in universities 
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and technical schools. U. S. Steel’s 
$700,000 included graduate fellow- 
ships and grants to individual col- 
leges. Some of the money also went 
into building programs and endow- 
ment campaigns. 

The foundation is becoming an 
increasingly popular vehicle among 
major corporations for handling do- 
nations of all types. In this area, 
the list of companies that have foun- 
dations includes Standard of In- 
diana, A. B. Dick, Inland Steel, In- 
ternational Harvester, Container 
Corporation, Stewart-Warner, Sears, 
Roebuck, and others. The popular- 
ity is due to the fact that founda- 
tions are permitted to build up a 
reasonable accumulation of funds 
in years of high profits that may be 
drawn upon in years of low profits. 
This not only has tax advantages for 
the corporation, but it permits a 
program of level giving to be 
planned several years in advance. 
Inland Steel’s foundation, formed in 
1946, already has a reserve that 
would last for years without further 
company contributions. 

Among other things, the Sears, 
Roebuck Foundation grants about 
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900 agricultural and 150 home eco- 
nomics scholarships a year, making 
it one of the nation’s largest award- 
ers of scholarships. 

The methods followed by corpo- 
rations in awarding scholarships are 
varied. Some firms give them to stu- 
dents living within the company’s 
area of operations; others limit them 
to sons and daughters of employes. 
Some scholarships, especially those 
for technical or graduate education, 
are restricted to certain universities. 
Sahara Coal Company of Chicago, 
for instance, provides eight scholar- 
ships in the department of mining 
engineering at the University of I]li- 
nois, and the accounting firm of 
Wolf and Company has several in 
the school of Commerce at North- 
western. In many cases, however, 
the student who wins a scholarship 
can choose the college he wants. 

The newest wrinkle in scholarship 
giving is one that the colleges wish 
would become common practice. It 
is recognition that paying the tui- 
tion covers only part of the college’s 
actual cost of educating a student. 
On this basis, scholarship awards are 
supplemented with an extra contri- 
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bution to the college’s operating 
budget.. Ford Motor Company, 
which awards 70 scholarships an- 
nually to children of employes, 
makes supplementary grants of $500. 
Companies have been known to ask 
colleges to determine the extra cost 
involved; then they send checks for 
that amount. 

Clarence Randall in his book, “A 
Creed for Free Enterprise” (Little, 
Brown and Company: 1952), went so 
far as to recommend personalization 
of this trend. He suggested that col- 
leges tell parents what the full cost 
is when they send the tuition bill, 


thus allowing those who can afford 
it an opportunity to make a gift. 
Another fond hope of college 
presidents and treasurers: is that 
corporations will acquire the habit 
of making their gifts without attach- 
ing strings. Universities with techni- 
cal research facilities are particular- 
ly concerned with the large percent- 
age of corporate donations that are 
restricted as to how they shall be 
used. Northwestern, one of the mid- 
west’s largest independent univer- 
sities, received more than $800,000 
from corporations in a recent year, 
but less than $20,000, or two percent, 
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was unrestricted. The restricte 
total included about $500,000 for aj 
plied research, $150,000 for studer 
aid, and another $150,000 for th 
centenary building fund. The un 
versity considers itself fortunate t 
have attracted such handsome bus 
ness donations, but looks forward t 
the day when more of the gifts wi 
be unrestricted. 

As one college president said, “Or 
dollar of unrestricted money dos 
the work of two dollars earmarke 
for special projects.” The colleg 
associations are stressing the impo 
tance of unrestricted gifts and hay 
had considerable success in gettin 
the idea across to business. 

The Associated Colleges of Ill 
nois, despite much encouraging hel 
from businessmen, are relying @ 
their own presidents to carry th 
main fund-raising burden. The pla’ 
according to Dr. Harold C. Coffma 
who became head of the associatic 
after retiring as president of Georg 
Williams College, is for the pre 
dents to work in teams. And thy 
are required to devote at least ~ 
days a year to ringing corpora) 
doorbells. If a college president” 
unable to work all 15 days, a som 
what unusual system allows ha 
credit for calls made by vice pre! 
dents, treasurers, or deans. | 


Presidents Are Persistent 


Not all the presidents are natur 
salesmen, says Dr. Coffman, but thy 
all seem to be giving it the “o 
college try.” Sometimes they a 
turned down abruptly; sometim 
gently. Once a businessman declari 
the plea of two college presider 
had merit, but said he still was 
going to give. “I don’t have to haj 
a reason,” he said. “We have a po 
cy against such donations.” Th 
was that, but Dr. Coffman and I} 
associates will be back calling © 
this executive again. | 
- One reason the presidents show 
be successful is that they all belié 
so strongly in the value of the 
colleges to the nation. Clarence Ra 
dall, who would have made an © 
cellent college president himself fi 
he not gone into the steel busine 
put it like this: “To preserve 
America in which free enterpt: 
may flourish requires that there 
forever strong institutions of hight 
learning maintained by priya” 
funds.” 
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Limit On Taxes 


(Continued from page 31) 


vw 
inder the Labour Government, 
nakes the same point as far as Eng- 
and is concerned. 


“Tt is a fair guess” (he writes in ForTUNE, 
lecember, 1951) “that the British con- 
umer, taking everything together, is about 
1 his prewar position. But there is one 
nportant qualification to that statement: 
) an increasing degree the consumer finds 
1at his income is being spent for him by 
le state.” 
It is interesting to observe that 29 
ate legislatures have already en- 
orsed the proposal to place a ceiling 
n federal income tax rates, and 
ave asked Congress to submit such 
mn amendment to the states for rati- 
cation. These 29 states which have 
assed such resolutions (with minor 
eviations in language) are: - Ala- 

ma, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, 
eorgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
ansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
fassachusetts, Michigan, Missis- 
ppi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
ew Hampshire, New Jersey, New 

[exico, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
puth Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vir- 
mia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

If three more state legislatures add 
eir voices, we would have 32 states, 
hich is the number required under 
rticle V of the Constitution to force 
ongress to submit such an amend- 
ent for ratification. But Congress 
as already pricked up its ears with- 
at waiting for 32 states. The April 
, 1954, hearings and subsequent 
orable report are signs of the 
es. 


‘The states have a great deal at 
ake in controlling the growth of 
eral taxation. The Council of 
ate Governments reported recently 
at 35 states in fiscal year 1954 had 
rger expenditures than income. To- 
hy there is a tremendous backlog 
needed public works which will 
ep state and local officials scram- 
fing for more funds for at least a 
icade or two. State and local bodies 
ice spending of $50 billion for 
lads, $27 billion for schools and 
lleges, $11 billion for hospitals, $11 
llion for water and sewer works, 
d several other billions for miscel- 
neous needs. Conservatively, the 
al exceeds $100 billion. 

he states and local governments 
Mmot raise this money for them- 
tves, unless the federal income tax 
jes are drastically cut. Many 


states have exhausted the substantial 
surpluses accumulated in their gen- 
eral funds at the end of World War 
II. And in every fiscal year from 1948 
through 1954, the total expenditures 
of the 48 states together exceeded 
revenues by from $1 billion to $1.5 
billion. This can’t continue, partic- 
ularly with some state and local rev- 
enues now running under a year ago. 

The only hope for the states and 
local governments is the enactment 
of the Reed-Dirksen amendment, or 
an amendment like it, which would 
hold federal income tax rates to 
reasonable rates. Whether that rea- 
sonable ceiling should be 25 per cent, 
or more, is a debatable question. 
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Most of the state resolutions on this 
subject ask for a 25 per cent ceiling. 

On this point, the GuARANTY 
Survey (June 25, 1944) of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, 
long ago had some valuable advice: 


“There is, of course, no magic quality 
in the precise figure of 25 per cent. The 
ceiling might be placed higher or lower. But 
the underlying principle — that a limit on 
the power of the federal government to 
tax incomes, estates and gifts would con- 
tribute to the fairness, productivity and 
stability of our revenue system and would 
Strengthen the foundations of our indus- 
trial structure — is worthy of the most care- 
ful examination. It is to be hoped that 
the effort to bring the proposal to the 
state of formal consideration will be suc- 
cessful.” 
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Stop me...If... 


A young preacher came to one of the 
distant settlements and started into reform 
the natives. Among other things to which 
he objected was smoking by women. He 
stopped one day at old Nancy’s cabin and 
found her enjoying an after dinner smoke 
on her corncob pipe. 


“Aunt Nancy,” he said, “When your time 
comes to go and you apply for admission 
at the gate of Heaven, do you expect that 
St. Peter will let you in if he detects the 
odor of tobacco on your breath?” 


The old woman took the pipe out of her 
mouth and said, “Young man, when I go 
to Heaven I expect to leave my breath 
behind.” 


Judge—“Do you understand the nature 
of an oath?” 


Boy—“Do I? Ain’t I your caddy?” 


He: “I am a self-made man.” 


She: “Well, you’re certainly big about it. 
Lots of men would blame somebody else.” 


Father: ‘““Mary, who was that man I saw 
kissing you last night?” 


Daughter: “What time was it?” 


“Did you have a nice time, Bobby?” his 
mother asked on his return from a birthday 
party. 

“I’ve never been to a worse party,” Bobby 
replied. “They had some dame there that 
didn’t do anything but try to restore order,” 


A prominent business man fell in love 
with an actress and decided to marry her, 
but for the sake of prudence he employed 
a detective agency to report on her life. 


The report read: “The lady has an excel- 
lent reputation; her past is without a blem- 
ish; and she has a circle of impeccable 
friends. The only breath of scandal is that 
lately she’s been seen a great deal in the 
company of a business man of doubtful 
reputation.” 

e 


During a sermon a baby started to cry 
and its mother carried it toward the door. 
“Stop!” called out the minister, “the baby 
is not disturbing me.” 


To which the mother caustically replied, 
‘Oh, ’e ain’t, ain’t ‘e? Well, you're disturb- 
in’ ’im.” 


A man called on the news editor of a 
local paper and announced that his uncle 
had, been taking the paper for 55 years. 

“That’s fine,” said the editor. “I hope 
he’ll continue to do so.” ; 


“Oh, yes, he will. I want to tell you 
about him. He has always been a model of 
propriety. He has never touched liquor or 
tobacco. He has never used profanity. He 
has never been mixed up with women. He 
indulges in no vices and no excesses. And 
tomorrow he will celebrate his 80th birth- 
day.” 

“How?” asked the editor. 


The crowd—‘We want a touchdown, We 
want a Touchdown, WE WANT A 
TOUCHDOWN!” 

Small Voice—‘Daddy, I want a bag of 


peanuts.” 
e 


In spite of the expense and loss of time, 
the bridegroom should accompany the 
bride on the honeymoon. It may be the 
last vacation he will ever have. 


sei 
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~ COMMERG: 


A little boy, caught in mischief by h 
mother, was asked. “How do you expect — 
get into Heaven?” 


The lad thought a minute then _replie 
“Well, I’ll just run in and out and in ai 
out, and keep slamming the door until § 
Peter says, “ ‘For heaven’s sake, Bobb 
come in or stay out!’ ” 


A two-star general, returning to can 
one evening, couldn’t produce his identi 
cation. The rookie on guard duty, uni 
pressed, refused to let him pass throu; 
the gates. Finally, the exasperated genet 
bent forward, pointed to the stars on tf 
shoulders, and bellowed: “Do you knc 
what these mean?” 


“Sure,” popped the rookie, “you got 
sons in the service.” 


e 
Undertaker: “Are you one of the moui 
ers?” 


Perkinson: “I am, sir. The corpse ow 
me ten dollars.” 
e 


“See here,” the Indian Inspector declare 
“it is a violation of the law to have mc 
than one wife and the law must be one 
When you get back home you tell all 
your wives, except one, that they can — 
longer look upon you as their husband. 


“You tell ’em,” suggested the Indian af 


a moment’s reflection. 
q 


The day after MacTavish’s wife presen 
him with offspring, the proud father 


seen buying a baby bottle. 
“Hoot, mon, what an extravagance,” 
a friend. 


“No,” sighed MacTavish, “this time 
not—the woman’s gone and had triplets 


“I try to forget business but I just can’t help thinking of my nice 
cool air-conditioned office.” 


